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HOWTO | 
START SAVING. 


HE stocktaking that always  accotapanies the new year is 
marked in 1953 by an unusual measure of agreement in dis- 
cussions of economic policy. The Left, the Centre and the 
Right are united in the belief that if the British economy is to be 
more prosperous it must be more capitalist—and be so very quickly. 
~ Capitalist ” in this sense has, of coursé, little to do with politics. It 
means creating more capital for the re-equipment and expansion of 
British industry, whether publicly or privately owned ; and it also 
means investing abroad—by exporting more than the country imports 


—in order to contribute to the economic development of the other 
members of the sterling area. 


Agreement naturally does not extend from the general purpose to 
the methods that may achieve it. One such point, it is true, is now 
widely accepted. In order to have vigorous investment in British 
industry, and a substantial export surplus in overseas trade, it is 
essential to have a large volume of savings. There are still some 
people on the Left who would concentrate on physical planning—ex- 
tending engineering capacity by 50 per cent, or whatever it may be, 
under government ownership, direction or leadership ; and they, pre- 
sumably, would leave savings more or less to look after themselves in 
a permanent war economy. But in his letter published in last week’s 
issue of The Economist Mr Douglas Jay agreed that the critical ques- 
tion is how to increase savings, and this recognition seems to be 
spreading through Labour thought. An.attempt was made in these 
columns. two weeks ago to establish three further, though still pre- 
liminary, points. First, savings cannot be relied on to increase auto- 
matically—to anything like the necessary extent—if production and 
real incomes expand. Thé job. could not just be left to time, even 
if there were (as there is not) a direct ratio between the passage of 
time and economic expansion ; deliberate steps will have to be 
taken to reduce the proportion of total output that is consumed. 
Secondly, the state should not be expected to do the whole of the 
community’s necessary saving through a large budget surplus. And, 
thirdly, it follows, by a process of elimination, that the extra savings 
have to come from private decisions, either of companies or of indi- 
viduals. More capital creation means more private thrift. What, then, 
can be done to induce people to save more ? 


Of the two forms of private saving—the ploughing back of company 
profits and personal saving by individuals—it is the increase of personal 
savings that is, in the long run, more important and requires more 
effort. Company saving is a simpler problem in the sense that it is 
highly sensitive to one obvious regulator: taxation. The modern 
corporation, controlled by salaried directors and managers rather than 
by large shareholders, is willing to plough back a generous proportion 
of whatever profits the tax-gatherer leaves to it. 

But company saving cannot permanently be the main spring of an 
expanding, capital-creating economy. There are two reasons for this. 


~ 
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Most company saving is matched, over a period, by an 
equal amount of investment in the same business ; that 
is what “ ploughing back” means. Such savings are, 
therefore, normally directed to investment in British 
industry. They are not available to finance an export 
surplus. The second limitation of company savings is 
that they are not, for the most part, available 
to finance new enterprises. They are devoted to 
expanding the established businesses that do the saving. 
Such expansion may, of course, be concerned with new 
processes.” Indeed, in modern conditions, economic 
progress depends very largely on the sort of techno- 
logical invention that can. be achieved only by the large 
business with an elaborate research department. 
Nevertheless, it is still true that an economy cannot be 
fiexible—it will not be quick to develop wholly new 
products as Britain must be—unless small men with 
ideas can get the capita] to establish new firms or to 
expand tiny ones. This calls, in the main, for personal, 
not corporate, saving. Indeed, an economy that relies 
too heavily on established companies to do its saving 
is obviously exposing itself to a dangerous growth of 
monopoly power. 

If, then, Britain is to have an adequate supply of 
capital to finance an export surplus and to provide for 
risk-taking new enterprise, personal savings must be 
increased. It is impossible to imagine that over any 
long period a democracy can be progressive and flexible, 
a large and enterprising creator of capital, on any basis 
except that of personal thrift. Failure to recognise this 
is the inconsistency as well as the weakness of most of 
the thought about economic policy now going on in 
the Labour party. The new ideas of the Fabians put 


great stress on the need for decentralisation, the need 


at least to call a halt to the growing concentration of 
power in the hands of the state and of large public 
corporations. Yet in their economic plan-making 


Labour’s intellectuals allow no place to greater personal — 


saving—on the contrary, they would tax away personal 
savings yet more rapidly ; they lean entirely on savings 
by the state and (to a much smaller extent) by com- 
panies. This is the road not to enterprise and expan- 
sion but to monopoly power and stagnation. 


* 


That is one side of the medal; the enterprising 
creation of capital requires a large volume of personal 
saving. The other side of the medal is that in hard fact 
very little can be done about it quickly. The décline 


in savings since the war is the reflection, on one side, 


of high taxes on the rich and, on the other side, of 
the rising prices and the social security provisions that 
together have lessened the incentive for workers to save 
their extra incomes rather than spend them. Politically, 


"it is out of the question again to let rich men keep so 


much money that some can consume conspicuously, in 


order that others may have the chance to save. There — 


is a strong case, in terms of incentive, for reducing 
surtax on earned incomes, so that the really penal rates 
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are not reached before a considerably higher point on 
the income scale. But it is politically possible only 
because it would cost the Exchequer very little. And by 
the same token, any increased personal savings it pro- 
duced would be small in the aggregate. 

A retreat to the prewar inequality of incomes is out 
of the question. And if there is never again to be a very 
rich minority, the necessary personal saving depends 
largely on wage-earners—who, as yet, have not become 
thrifty as their incomes have risen—and on the middle- 
classes who, in reduced circumstances, have stopped 
saving. In the long run, an improvement is possible - 
but the attitudes of so many years will not be changed 
in one or two. It depends on restoring confidence that 
the value of, savings will not be destroyed by con- 
tinuous inflation. It will probably require, in addition, 
imaginative new techniques for encouraging small 
savings, collecting them at low cost, and applying them 
through some variety of the investment trust to a wide 
range of equity capital. It requires that indefinable, but 
very real, thing, a change in the climate of public 
opinion. Progress on these lines is worth every effort 
it demands. But nothing will make it fast. 


* 


For the immediate future, there is only one large 
source of greater private savings: the company. It 
would be wrong to rely entirely on that source for very 
long. Over the next five to ten years, it must be supple- 
mented by personal savings. But for the present, com- 
panies have to do the job of saving almost alone. 
Fortunately, a cyt in taxes on profits would be promptly 
and largely (though not, of course, wholly) reflected in 
bigger savings. In practice, the question of how, 
quickly, to save more is the question of how to reduce 
profits tax and the excess profits levy. As yet, the 
shape of Mr Butler’s budgetary problem in 1953 is too 
obscure to permit detailed recommendations. Certainly 
no reduction in taxation is possible without substantial 
cuts in expenditure, and it is politically impracticable 
to match such cuts by an equal reduction in profits tax 
alone. Mr Butler is compelled, politically, to spread 
any concessions he can make. It may, therefore, seem 
almost impossible to provide any noticeable relief for 
company profits. All that can be said at this stage is that 
the difficulties should not be allowed to obscure the 
aim. The next budget ought to provide some incentive 
to bigger company savings even if the only method of 
doing it is to increase other taxes. A budget that did not 
begin at all to increase company savings would be a 
budget ignoring the major economic task that Britain 
accepted at the Commonwealth Conference: And the 
way to show that reliefs in profits tax are a measure 
for the country’s solvency, not a Tory racket, is to 
accompany “the Secal: chauge ty strong legelnion 
against 

For the Right, the prescription is to act upon its 
professed beliefs. But for the Left even acquiescence 
will not be easy. The obstacles to economic realism 
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in the Labour party are, to some extent, honourable 
as well as high, To agree on the need for capital- 
creation and saving is non-political, because it carries 
no necessary implication about the ownership of the 
ital; Russia and the United-States are both coun- 
cries of high investment. But, in another sense, even 
agrcement on this*point is a political surrender by the 


a) 


Left. It is am admission that in recent vears this 
country has been, im important respects, on the wrong 
track. Britain created capital plentifisily, at honie and 
abroad, when industry worked by free, genuinely com- 


petitive enterprise amd when the distribution of 





incomes was highly unequal. To call again for capital 
and for thrift is in itself a reaction from the attitudes 
of the thirties on which the ideas of the Labour party 
have rested. It is not necessarily a rejection of plan- 
ning, of the welfare state and the levelling of incomes ; 
but it is an attempt to regain the fruits which used to 
come from the economic system that the Left sought 
to dismantle. Such a change of ideas is a great deal 
for any men to face. But to recognise that the 
obstacles to realism are high and deeply founded does 
not make them any less obstacles that a responsible 
party ought to overcome. 


The Fourth Republic’s Weakness 


HERE is im France a famous song whose refrain— 
‘“ Tout va trés bien, Madame la Marquise ”— 
follows cheerfully om a recital of disasters. The 
frequency of political crises in the Fourth Republic, 
which is now without a government for the eighteenth 
time since 1946, tends to inspire a similar refrain. The 
man in the Paris street, where the winter season of art 
and elegance is well under way, is probably less afflicted 
by the state of political affairs than many an outside 
observer. Yet there are signs that the exceptional 
gravity of this crisis, with its symptoms of inner decay 
within the political system, has forced itself upon the 
awareness of a public which is traditionally only amused 
by the merry-go-round of its government. 

The fall of M,. Pinay’s cabinet, which had held the 
fort since March, cannot be dismissed as merely another 
example of parliamentary bickering which will soon be 
patched up and forgotten. The contrast between the 
triviality of motive which caused the Prime Minister’s 
overthrow and the volume of exasperation and hostility 
at work beneath the surface is glaring. It emphasises 
the fragility and umsoundness of the parliamentary 
structure in which France has to be governed. 

The actual circumstances that created the present 
interregnum are worth recalling. M. Pinay had under- 
stood from the start that the restoration to health of 
the French political organism depended on the main- 
tenance of a stable currency. France is intoxicated with 
inflation and the distrust with which the average French- 
man regards the medium of exchange has driven much 
of the country’s real wealth either underground or 
abroad. By virtue of incessant alertness and sheer 
probity of intention, M. Pinay had succeeded in restor- 
ing a measure of confidence in the franc. He placed 
before the Assembly a budget calculated to meet the 
demands of rearmament and national reconstruction. 
Where was the money to be found ? In cutting waste- 
ful expenditure and in a reform of taxation which might 
change the collection of income tax from an annual joke 
into something approaching an equitable levy. 


The centre parties, on whose coalition M. Pinay’s 


survival depended, had agreed to his aims. When it 


came to granting the tailor his cloth, however, factional 
interests and personal ambitions intervened. Despite 
great pasliamentary cunning, M. Pinay saw himself 
compelled to seek a series of compromises and con- 
cessions. In order to avoid further inflation, he wished 
to draw on the oversubscribed family welfare funds, 
but the MRP (the Catholic Social party) refused and 
in withdrawing its support brought M. Pinay down. 

There is no evidence up to now that any other 
Premier drawn from a centre coalition will be able to 
succeed where M., Pinay failed. He was, moreover, 
the first French politician since Poincaré who had 
shown any ability to restore trust in the franc. At best, 
one or the other caretaker government, with its roster 
of old performers and new resentments, will eatry on © 
until the municipal elections in spring. As the days drag 
by, the various party leaders are going through the 
ritual of airing their views, “ seeking for a wide basis 
of confidence” and blaming one another for what has 
happened. It is truly difficult to see in what manner 
the MRP and its leaders have served France. Indeed, 
the apparent issues of debate between the parties are 
too petty, even in the mercurial context of French 
parliamentary politics, to offer a plausible explanation 
for the dismissal of such a government at such a time. 
Unless it lies in mere wanton personal ambition, the 
real cause must be looked for nearer the heart of French 
public life. 


* 


The present crisis can prove salutary only if it demon- 
strates with finality that the Fourth Republic needs 
neither a shift of cabinet nor an alteration in the 
mechanics of parliamentary debate but a change in 
the Constitution itself. To that extent, the Gaullists 
are unquestionably right. Elsewhere in this issue some 
of the outstanding projects for constitutional reform 
are discussed. What is needed is not a method whereby 
weak governments can be prolonged in office or given 
powers to legislate by decree, but a means of creating 
strong governments. This clearly entails giving the 
Prime Minister the right to demand that his pro- 
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gramme be accepted as a whole and the right to dissolve 
the Assembly if it is defeated on any essential matter. 
It is not parliamentary government itself that has failed 
in France—which is where the Gaullists (or some of 
them) are wrong—but the particularly anarchic form 
of it that the Fourth Republic inherited from the Third. 
Deep-rooted though the Jacobin tradition may be in the 
French political outlook, a return to some form of 
central authority has become indispensable. Unless this 
can be brought about by the parties pledged to parlia- 
mentary government, democracy in France will fail. 
The choice is one of dramatic simplicity, for the 
extreme Left and the extreme Right are merely waiting 
for the collapse of the centre in order to offer their 
own undemocratic alternatives. The Socialists, the 
Popular Republicans, the Radicals and the Indepen- 
dents must now realise that the only alternative to 
constitutional reform is the end of their own participa- 
tion in government. Awakening, has, perhaps begun, 
for M. Pinay had understood the danger, at least in part, 
and succeeded in wooing members of General de 
Gaulle’s* rally towards the centre coalition. In’ the 
present crisis, moreover, the Gaullists, under M. 
Soustelle’s guidance, have shown a new interest in 
assuming some of the burdens of a coalition govern- 
ment. The centre has .to find ways of giving those of 
the Gaullists who are capable of redemption a vital 
interest in the survival and efficacity of parliamentary 
institutions. Whether this can be achieved in time 
depends on the willingness of the coalition parties to 
broach the reform of the Constitution in a drastic and 
intelligent manner. France, in fact, is faced with a 
choice between granting authority to a liberal centre, or 
prolonging chaos until it ends in dominion by the Right. 


* 


What makes this the most dangerous-French crisis 
yet is its international context. In Indo-China, France 
has been waging a difficult and inconclusive campaign 
and no longer believes that it can carry it through vic- 
toriously on its own backing. For several years, French 
statesmen have been trying to focus the attention of the 
free world on this war and now, at the very moment 
when the new administration in America is showing 
signs of being converted to the French view, there is 
no government to deal with in Paris. The situation 
in North Africa remains explosive, despite the partial 
surrender of the Bey of Tunis and the restoration of 
calm in Morocco. A solution of the whole North 
African problem depends on the existence of a stable 
French government empowered to propose reforms and 
carry them through. But it is in Europe itself that 
the removal of M. Schuman from the Quai d’*Orsay has 
its most immediate and disturbing consequences.. The 
entire planning of European: union, the atmosphere 
which may bring about its realisation, owed much to the 
alliance of feeling, religious- background and political 
outlook between M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer. 

It is doubtful whether any French statesman other 
than M. Schuman can consummate the rapprochement 


~~ 
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with Germany on which the political future of the free 
world so distinctly hinges. The MRP’s decision to 
overthrow a cabinet in which a Foreign Minister from 
its own fanks had been carrying on so vital and unique 
a task has deeply shaken European confidence in 
France’s reliability—and in the famous French logic, 
since it is obvious to everybody except some of the 
French themselves that the collapse of the projects of 
European union would do more hurt to France itself 
than to anybody else. It would inevitably lead 
either to the acceptance of Germany as a full partner in 
the North Atlantic alliance or else to American with- 
drawal from Europe. Finally, and perennially, the con- 
tinuance of a French contribution to Nato and western 
defence, and the checking of Communism within France 
itself, depenc-or the stability of the currency. 

It is obvious that aa enfeebled France is a danger 
eauz!ly to itself and to the free world as a whole. This 
justifies the anxious interest with which observers from 
this side of the Channel or the other side of the Atlantic 
are watching developments in Paris. Again and again 
in the recent past the French have asked, with an edge of 
anger, to be taken seriously and treated as a major 
power. But unless the respect owing to France is to 
become increasingly a reverence for its magnificent 
past, the French government will have to cease being 
a facade for anarchy. 


The Lamp of Liberal England 


So long then as France remains despotic, and Prussia, 
Hungary, and Italy unrevolutionised, on England is 
thrown the entire weight and responsibility of supporting 
Constitutional Government, and keeping alive the sacred 
fire of freedom. ... If from sordid selfishness, or low 
economy, or narrow vision, or insane apathy, or senseless 
security, she prove unfaithful to or unworthy of her trust ; 
if she be content to remain so feeble, so half-armed, so — 
imperfectly prepared, that she can resent no insult, can 
defend no ally, can venture on no vigorous or indignant 
protest ; if by her indolence she invite aggression, or by 
her wilful weakness allow herself to be ignored . . . she 
will have incurred the guilt of burying not one, but ten 
talents in the earth; and whatever fate may be reserved 
for her, she will have invited and deserved it. Her duty 
... is obvious and twofold. First, she must rouse herself 
like a strong man after sleep, and summon up all her 
energies and make whatever sacrifices may be needed. .. 
to suit a crisis than which she has known none more grave 
in her recent history... . . England, torpid, indolent, and 
stingy .. . offers a tempting spectacle to all who are jealous 
of her greatness, all. who have been irritated by her arro- 
gance, all who fear her tendencies, all whe are greedy for — 
her spoils. England, awake, ready, mighty and majestic— 
with her loins girded and her lamp burning—may feel 
sure that no European Power, single or combined, will 
dare to incur her just hostility or trifle with her pledged 
allies. Secondly, as the sole surviving Representative Gov- 
ernment of any magnitude or purity—as the origin and 
example of all others—it becomes her so to conduct her 
internal affairs and ngtional transactions, that this form 
of Government shall be honoured in the sight of all 
nations. She must show that at least one land remains 
where the maximum of popular control is compatible with 
the maximum of executive efficiency. . . . 


The Cconomist 


January 1, 1853 
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N 1951, out of every five people who died with 
property needing a Court grant for its administra- 
tion, two left no will. They relied, intentionally or not, 
on the rules of inheritance laid down by Parliament. 
On January 1st those rules were changed, because the 
Intestates’ Estates Act, 1952, came into force. The 
changes are far-reaching, yet they attracted little dis- 
cussion either in Parliament or elsewhere. 

There are two main changes. The Act improves 
very considerably the financial position of the surviving 
spouse ; this can be done only at the expense of the 
rest of the family, and those who lose are the 
children and, to a great extent, the parents, brothers 
and sisters, of the dead person. Under the new Act, 
where an intestate person leaves a surviving spouse and 
children, the surviving spouse takes the “ personal 
chattels” (furniture and clothing), the first £5,000 of 
the net estate, and a life interest in half the remainder. 
Subject to that, the estate goes to the children. The 
surviving spouse can, in addition, require that he or 
she be paid immediately the capital value of the life 
interest. A valuable improvement in the machinery of 
administration is that he or she should keep the 
“ matrimonial home” as part of any capital share of the 
inheritance. Where there are no children, the charge 
on the net é@State given to the surviving spouse is 
£20,000, not £5,000. The result is that, unless a child- 
less man leaves property worth £30,000 or more, at 
his death the sole beneficiary—by the time estate duty 
and expenses are paid—is the widow. 

The second important. change made by the Act is 
that it gives to the High Court, for the first time, the 
right to modify the rigidity of the intestacy inheritance 
laws, though only for the benefit of a restricted class of 
dependants. It does this by extending the powers 
given to the Court by the Inheritance (Family Pro- 
visions) Act, 1938, under which the Court could order 
maintenance to be paid to a surviving spouse and 
dependent children (males when under twenty-one 
only) where there was a will but that will did not 
make reasonable provision for them. It was the first 
breach in the English rule that a sane man may do what 
he likes with his money after he is dead. Under the 
new Act the Courts may order maintenance when the 
intestacy laws produce a similar result. 

The changes in the law of intestate succession over 
the last hundred years are a social history in themselves. 
The law as it stood until 1925 was mediaeval. The 
land, the source of real family wealth and power, went 
to the eldest son intact, the remainder to the next of 
kin, and in those days the “ next of kin” included all 
who could claim a real blood relationship with the dead 
man. The first breach in that tradition had been made 
in 1890, when a surviving widow was given the first 


Merrier Widows 


£500 of the estate, charged on both the land and the 
remainder of the property. (That £500 was increased 
to £1,000 in 1925 and now to £5,000 or £20,000.) 
The radical change made in 1925 was to abolish the 
financial privilege of the heir ; all property was there- 
after to be divided on the same basis.. At the same time; 
the “family” entitled to share in it was limited to 
descendants of a common grandparent. 


* 


Another innovation in 1925 was the creation of a life 
interest for the surviving spouse. Until then, property 
had vested absolutely in those who happened to be 
the next of kin at the moment of death. But, in com- 
paratively small estates, a life interest was neither flesh 
nor fowl. A man dying intestate and worth, say, £5,000 
net left his widow with his furniture and {£1,000 in 
cash and a life interest from some £2,000, or about 
£80 a year. She might also receive the interest from 
the other half of the estate as guardian of the children. 
The £1,000 might establish a home but an income 
of {160 a year, from investments necessarily in trustee 
securities, could hardly maintain it. Yet, while the 
widow would almost certainly be compelled to augment 
her income in some way, the £1,000 would not be suffi- 
cient to establish a business. Since the war, the 
widow’s £1,000 has been. insufficient to establish either 
home or business. The urge to increase it, as has now 
been done, was logical. The cost is that, whereas 
before the children could in such a case teceive some 
capital patrimony when they became twenty-one, now 
they will not. ‘ Financially, they will be dependent on 
their relations with their mother. 

The status of the children entitled to inherit has also 
changed in recent years. Legitimacy used to be the 
sole test. The illegitimate child was an outcast, with 
no rights of inheritance at all. The Legitimacy Act, 
1926, made the first breach in that tradition, by allow- 
ing an illegitimate child to inherit his mother’s estate 
if she left no legitimate children. The Act also created 
a class of children who could become legitimate on their 
parents’ subsequent marriage. But the startling change 
has been over adopted children. Under the 1926 
Adoption Act, an adopted child remained, for inheri- 
tance purposes, the child of his natural parents. Under 
the 1950 Adoption Act, he becomes the child of his 
adopting parents for all purposes. ‘So, today, the legal 
family of a dead man is very different from that of 
his Victorian ancestor. It is more limited ; it is more 
various. It may include children lawfully begotten in 
wedlock, illegitimate children made legitimate by 
marriage, illegitimate children subsequently adopted, 
and complete strangers in blood, also adopted. All have 
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equality of inheritance ; legally, the “ planned” family 
is an accomplished fact. This may be a good thing ; 
it is a very different thing from what this generation’s 
grandparents thought right and proper. 

While the composition of the family has changed, 
the right of free disposition of property on death has 
shrunk. The ethics of this may be questioned ; a will, 
after all, is evidence that a man intended his property 
to be divided in a certain way, justly or unjustly. But 
there is certainly more justification for allowing a depar- 
ture from the set rules, such as the Court may now 
allow, where there is an intestacy. The result of a 
distribution under the intestacy laws may be unjust, 
without any evidence that the dead man intended it. 
At least one defect, however, seems to remain. Some 
possible dependants—the parents, brothers and sisters 
—are still beyond the pale of relief. They have no 
right to apply for maintenance under the 1938 Imheri- 
tance Act, even as now amended. A man dying 
intestate may have supported his parents, or a crippled 


poy 


Mr Churchill Pays a Call 


A” ordinary mortal who jumps the queue and asks for 
a front seat—or who insists on visiting the star’s 
dressing room before the performance begins—expects to 
meet criticism both in front and behind. But Mr Churchill 
is no ordinary mortal and is not likely to be ruffled by 
objections to his plan of making a holiday visit to Jamaica 
the occasion for calling on President Truman and General 
Eisenhower. The fact remains-that there are some doubts 
of its wisdom. American public opinion is sensitive to any 
suggestion that wily foreigners are trying to bounce the 


Eisenhower administration into commitments before it has - 


had time to discover all the facts of life. Moreover, because 
individual Englishmen in America do not feel themselves 
to be, and are not treated as if they were, “ foreigners,” 
Whitehall is rather too apt to assume that Britain is not, 
in Washington’s eyes, a foreign power. In fact, it is in 
some ways the most suspect of all America’s allies, just 
because it is the most powerful and eecumenical. 

None of this, of course, means that a personal recon- 
naissance of Republican Washington may not be very 
valuable. Clearly the relationship between Prime Minister 
and incoming President--has te be established on a new 


footing ; the latter is now the former military person. But. 
the visit will have value in the degree to which it remains ©. 


personal and informal. Nobody suggests- that two old 


Notes of the 
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sister ; had he died last year, they would have had an 
interest in the capital of his estate provided it exceeded 
£1,006. Now they have no hope of any benefit unless 
he leaves more than £20,000 net. At this point it seems 
possible to doubt.if the general view of family responsi- 
bilities has changed as drastically as the law. 

Fortunately, the position under Acts of this kind is 
never final. The burden of taxation and death duty 
will continue to change the whole pattern of property 
inheritance, whether there is a will or not, and every 
so often the law will change too, usually with the 
suddenness of the earth tremor that results when the 
pressures below gréund overcome friction and inertia. 
The outcome may not necessarily be either better or 
more stable. In ten or twenty years’ time, the present 
official blessing for a particular pattern of family, and 
family responsibility, will probably itself have been 
modified. In the meantime, those who disapprove 
of what ‘}e 1952 Act has done have an easy newiedy 
in their m hands. They can make a will. 





friends should confine themselves to the weather or to the 
books they have been reading (or writing). There are 
things to be said about meeting—or not meeting—Stalin, 
about strategy in the Far East and elsewhere outside 
Europe, about the wisdom of “ stretching out ” rearmament, 
about the sharing of scientific information, and about the 
broad pattern of economic policy that the Atlantic alliance 
is to follow. But it would be a mistake.to try to do business 
yet, or by this method, on these matters—as Mr Churchill 
no doubt fully realises, even if the British public does not. 
Indeed, one of the results of the visit may be to induce 
in Whitehall somewhat less self-assurance about the wisdom 
of planning a big-formal visit in a couple of months or so. 
Old personal friends can safely announce themselves ; 


delegations might do well to wait for a spontaneous 
invitation. 


* 
Gifts to Stalin 


yo the timing nor the drafting of the questions 


put to Stalin on behalf of the New York Times is 
a. matter for congratulation. To the suggestion that he - 
should meet General Eisenhower there could be only an 
affirmative answer, which would have been less embarrass- 
ing when-the President-elect has had-time to decide whether 
he wishes to make yet another journey in search of a- 
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solution for Korea. As for the other questions, they 
elicited—as they were bound to do—replies of a general 
and Yuletide mature, followed by frosty articles in the 
Moscow press about the benevolence of Soviet policy and 
the malevolence of the Americans. Each time that a western 
jour nalist has offered eats to be stroked the same thing has 
= ened ; and it is no defence of the practice to say that 

may hav helped to start the Negotiations which ended 
the ‘blockade of Berlin. 

Stalin has said that he is “interested in the ending of 
the war in Korea.” That would be obviously important, 
if Mr Vyshinsky had not given exactly the opposite 
impression When he mauled the Indian truce plan in the 
United Nations. As it is, the manner of the minister has 
made it difficult to accept at its face value the matter of 
the Premier. Amd one reason for the difficulty is the 
frequency with which Stalin has been invited to say just 
this kind of thing, without giving any practical proof of 
sincerity. 

It is far from certain that anything would be gained by 
personal meetings with Stalin. If they failed to reduce 
tension, the situation would be worse, not better, and it 
is not easy to see why they should succeed. On all the 
subjects that matter there has been elaborate and fruitless 
negotiation already. The truth probably is—but it is 
impossible to be certain—that the present situation and its 
trends suit Soviet policy well. It is much easier to see 
Stalin’s int@rest in encouraging the various oppositions in 
the West to believe that he is prepared to be reasonable 
than to-seé why he should choose this moment actually 
to start being so, He might be interested in a hard bargain. 
But what has the West to offer ? It is too weak to make 
demands that could be scaled down in negotiation, but too 
strong to be forced imto a series of concessions at the 
expense of Germans, Austrians, Koreans and Japanese. In 
such a diplomatic situation, which is strikingly like the 
state of affairs on the Korean front, the best tactics are 
patience and regular—above all skilful—reconnaissance. 


* 


Wages and Spending 


[" is generally reported that the shops have done 
particularly well this Christmas. Some, indeed, found 
their stocks barely sufficient, for recent experience has made 
them cautious, in spite of the improvement in the retail 
trade that has shown itself since August. There may have 
been less caution, however, ‘in putting up prices, which 
have risen slightly im several of the consumer trades so 
lately in -the doldrums—in clothing and textiles, for 
example. People have certainly had no reason this 
Christmas, as they had last, to Peano their purchases is 
the hoje of lower prices. 

That the Christmas trade was good is hardly surprising, 
for nearly three million workers had bigger pay packets 
to open in November, when the total of weekly wages rose 
by £986,;000—a larger increase than in any other month 
of 1952. ‘It added two points to the index of weekly wages, 
which in November stood at 133 (June, 1947= 100) com- 
pared with 126 at the end of 1951. The principal cause 
of the ee ee eee 0 Oe ener and 
shipbuilders, 








It is proof of the power and inflexibility of the trade 
unions that wage increases in 1952 have been very substan- 
tial against an unpromising background:. In spite of the 
call for wage stability, in spite of falling production and 


contracting export markets, weekly wages rose by 
£4,300,000 between January and November. This was 
equal to nearly three-quarters of the enormous increase in 
the same months of 1951, when the boom was strong and 
the rise in the cost of living much steeper. In some indus- 
tries there were even two wage increases in 1952. In some 
there was none, but in the clothing trade—where a claim 
for higher wages has been rejected three times in the last 
twelve months—both sides of the industry have now agreed 
to negotiate through the wages council an increase of 24d. 
an hour ; this is $d. more than the rises that have of fate 
been usual in other industries. In this itdustry, the state 
of the market has exerted its influence on the wage level ; 
but it is clear that in- British industry as a whole that 
influence has become very weak. The unions keep their 
eyes almost exclusively on the cost of living index. 


* 
Last Stages of Federation 


W™ is intended to be the final conference on the 
plan for federating the three Central African terri- 
tories opened on Thursday in London. According to the 
Government, no drastic changes in the proposed -constitu- 
tion can be entertained at this conference, which, it is to 
be assumed, will be concerned with mechanics rather than 
with principles. Yet~the main principles involved in the 
federation scheme are still being debated both in this country 
and in Central Africa. Briefly, they are whether African 
interests are adequately safeguarded by the proposed African 
Affairs Board ; whether the board, even so, will not detract 
from the status of the federal government and therefore of 
the European community of Southern Rhodesia in par- 
ticular ; whether some provision should be made in the 
constitution to allow Africans, when they have become 
politically maturer, a greater share in the federal govern- 
ment than they are given in the draft scheme. 

The British Government’s dilemma has always been that 
if, in an attempt to win African consent to the proposals, 
it suggested additional safeguards for the Africans, it would 
run the risk of antagonising European opinion in Southern 
Rhodesia. As it is, it cannot be taken for granted that the 
referendum to be held there this spring will show a majority 
in favour of federation. If the scheme is then defeated, 
that will be the last to be heard of it. If, however, it is 
accepted, then the British Government has to decide whether 
to push it through in spite of the Africans’ opposition. So 
far, it has hoped gradually to overcome that opposition, 
and in the last months Africans have shown a willingness 
to discuss the proposals instead of turning them down 
uncomprehendingly—as they did originally. Nevertheless, 
their leaders have refused to attend the present conference. 

The decision the Government will have to take is thus 
no easy one. Like its Labour predecessor it is firmly con- 

vinced that only through federation can a liberal British 
influence survive in Central Africa. If, in consequence, it 
decides to go ahead with the scheme, it will find more 

support both in and out of Parliament if its decision is 
accompanied by some tangible sign that partnership between 
the races is something more than a = 








More Murders in Kenya 


HE expectation that Mau Mau terrorism in Kenya 

would-be intensified over Christmas was fully justified, 
for eleven Kikuyu were murdered on Christmas Eve, and 
since then more raids and violence have beén reported. 
This renewed outburst follows hard upon the Governor’s 
announcement, on his return to Kenya, of new measures 
to combat Mau Mau. Colonel Rimbault has been 
appointed co-ordinator of the forces of law and order 
to “see that Government decisions are properly and 
speedily carried out.” A Bill is to be introduced requir- 
ing the Kikuyu to carry a record of their employment to 
help employers to distinguish between the law-abiding 
Kikuyu and those implicated in the terrorism. Thirdly, 
a special tax of 20s. a year is to be imposed for two years 
on each member of the Kikuyu as a contribution towards 
the costs of the emergency. 

Provision is made to lessen the individual hardship that 
this extra tax will cause by giving district commissioners 
power to exempt all who co-operated with the forces of 
law before the date of the announcement and to grant 
exenmiption also on the ground of poverty. Even so, 
although it is just that the Kikuyu should make some con- 
tribution to prevent other Africans from suffering unduly 
from the cost of the emergency, the inability of the govern- 
ment to protect the Kikuyu from the Consequences of 
being loyal may make the tax bitterly resented in the tribe. 
It seems as likely to deepen hostility to the government 
as to win it the Kikuyu’s support. 

Moreover, a disappointing omission from the Governor’s 
statement is the announcement of any immediate concrete 
measures for improving the lot of the African to counter- 
balance this additional punitive action. It is true that 
the preamble emphasises the government’s determination 
to continue its policy of raising the Africans’ standard of 
living. But this is couched in terms too vague. to influence 
the mass of Kikuyu who fear Mau Mau but hate the 
government. The leader of the European elected members 
on Kenya’s legislative council has insisted on the need for 
a programme for winning the support of loyal Africans, 
and he has declared that the task must be long and 
laborious. But long-term measures, however necessary, 
are not enough. By the time they have taken root, it may 
be too late for them to bear any fruit. 


* 


Warning from Berlin 


1. shooting of a West Berlin policeman by Soviet 
soldiers in an obscure incident at the French sector 
frontier has raised in a dramatic form the whole co npli- 
cated question of the city’s defence. The West Berliners 
heartily supported the initiative of the City government in 
ordering a state funeral for the dead man ; they turned out 
in their thousands, and flew flags ha'f-mast. The demon- 
stration must have been extremely disagreeable to the 
German Commuhists and still more to the Russians, who 
particularly dislike seeing their soldiers get into trouble. 
General Chuikov has actually agreed to a joint investigation 
with the French, and the German Communists have done 
their bit for the side by announcing that an East Berlin 
policeman has just been shot, too. 
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Professor Reuter, the Social-Democrat Oberbiirger- 
meister of West Berlin, has not confined himself to blaminy 
the Russians for this affair. In a speech he has restated his 
demand that the West Berlin police should be properly 
armed, and that allied troops should take part in the defence 
of the sector boundaries. He has often shown that he thinks 
West Berlin should be treated in every way as part of the 
Federal Republic ; and it is possible therefore that he wants 
the sector boundaries to be defended by a force comparable 
to the well-armed Federal frontier guards. 

The Allies are not inclined to agree to this demand, 
even if put to them directly. It is felt that the likelihood of 
incidents would only be increased ; moreover, not sufficient 
troops are available to guard every street leading from West 
to East Berlin. Nevertheless, everything possible should be 
done to strengthen morale in the city. It cannot be denied 
that more Berliners than before are saying: “ This cannot 
go on.. Something must be done”; and Professor Reuter 
himself now shows open dissatisfaction with the Allies. 
The most serious aspect of the latest incident, indeed, is.that 
the Oberbiirgermeister, at his press conference, criticised 
the Western powers not only for failing to guard West 
Berliners, but also for not doing enough to bring about 
Germany’s reunification. This is a warning that cannot be 
overlooked. 


* 
First Shocks from Luxemburg 


HE members of the European Coal and Steel 

Community are pressing on through a maze of technical 
difficulties to reach their objectives on time. They have 
now approved M. Monnet’s plan for a levy, rising from 
0.3 to 0.9 per cent of each member country’s production of 
the commodities in the pool. Apart from covering the 
expenses of the organisation in Luxemburg, and—making 
easier the readjustment of uneconomic concerns, the levy’s 
main purpose is to smooth the way for the High Authority 
to secure investment funds from the United States. Out of 
some $50 million that will be raised loans can be serviced 
if individual firms cannot find the full amounts needed. 

As an exercise in the Community’s rights over its 
members, this decision is particularly interesting. The 
critics who declared that industries that had so far avoided 
nationalisation were plunging into internationalisation find 
evidence for their views, now that the Luxemburg 
organisation has taken a place beside the national 
tax authorities in its claims on individual firms. This 
encroachment on national preserves is, moreover, only 
a beginning. Current discussions on the internal price of 
coal have revealed to Germans that the Bonn Government 
no longer has what is termed “ price sovereignty ” in coal. 
And German firms that asked for a rebate on steel products 
to help them to carry out a big shipbuilding programme 
had to be told that such discrimination is no longer permis- 
sible. More such shocks will come as the Community gets 
further into action. 

As a pause might be more deadly than creative, the High 
Authority has decided not to be deterred by the immense 
complications from setting up the single market, at least 
in theory, on the due dates. February roth will, therefore, 
see the single ‘market proclaimed for coal, scrap and iron 
ore ; for steel it comes two months later. Nobody knows 
just what will happen on those dates. It is obviously 
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ADVERTISEMENT FOR AN ADVERTISING AGENCY 


a oie . 
— a” Go to ‘Catesbys Contracts for office furniture that is 
tailored to fit ‘your body and your business. Go to Clifford Bloxham & Partners 










Limited for advertising that is tailored to... oh! -Drat the pun... 

Bloxhams work for Brookes Biscuits, Catesbys, Elastoplast, Eversharp, Gaydec 
brushes, Intalok hospital mattresses and luxury seat springing, Lilia and Lilain, 
Needle Industries, Robt. Bradford (Pensions) Ltd., Schweppes 


mineral waters, Slumberland, Tokalon beauty preparations, 





Williams and Williams windows. 


Clifford Bloxham & Partners Ltd. are expanding and have moved to new 
offices at Lion House, Red Lion Street, Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 6341 


LT. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





Head Office: Bartholomew Lane 
London, E.C.2, England 





THE FINEST SERVICE FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


With a Monroe adding-caiculator The ‘‘Allhiance oe has representa- 


the most complicated calculations 
are as easy as a five-finger exercise 


—and among the wide range of tives throughout the United 


Monroe models there is one 


actly suited to the vol d . << 

exactly suited to the volume and | | Kingdom, British Commonwealth 
cia ee swer, of rse, i 
ma and elsewhere abroad. 





ON O CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
| ¥ {0 <I aC ya. 10- 11 Albemarle Street. London, W.! GROsvenor 7541 














NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN . 
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An advertisement af THE METAL BOX COMPANY LT0 


The Langham, Portland -F Plecé, London, W.1. 
Britain’s Largest Manufacturers of food Cans and Metal Containers. 
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impossible to create the conditions for a real single market 
except over a long period, and everyone in the industry 
wants to know what is to be done about prices in the mean- 
time. Voices im the Ruhr are advocating a price-fixing 
agreement as the best solution, though this would run 
against the stern anti-cartel provisions of the Community. 

All such problems raise one overriding question. How 
can even a limited measure of internationalisation work 
while each country follows an individual financial policy ? 
With the frame already overvalued, the financial crisis in 
France lends fresh weight to the argument that Europe’s 
experiment in pooling heavy industry cannot stop~ until 
fiscal and monetary policies have been closely co-ordinated. 


* 
Rents in the New Towns 


+ 11£ anomalies of rent restriction have lately drawn a new 
A barrage of criticism from Parliament and from the 
press. The latest attacks take a new form. They come from 
the development corporations of the new towns, whose 
reports for 19§1-§2 were published recently. One. after 
another the corporations speak of financial difficulties 
because of rising costs, and complain that these difficulties 
are increased by the Rent Restriction Acts. 

Because, unlike the local authorities, the corporations are 
subject to this control, they cannot alter a rent once it has 
been fixed. Nor can they, as local authorities do, meet any 
deficit by spreading the cost over all their houses, by 
allocating part of it to other financial votes, or by drawing on 
the rate funds. They get the standard housing subsidy, 
but apart from that their rents have to reflect building costs. 
The result is that a house built in 1952 has a higher rent 
than a precisely similar house built in 1948, since when, 
according to Stevenage Corporation, building costs have 
risen by 40 per cent. But far more illogical than variations 
in rent within the boundaries of the new towns is the differ- 
ence between rents in the new towns and rents on the 
estates of neighbouring local authorities. Peterlee Cor- 
poration points out that whereas it is obliged to charge a 
rent, excluding rates, of between 26s. and 27s. for a three- 
bedroomed house, Easington Rural District Council adjoin- 
ing it charges 12s, to 1§$..a week for accommodation of a 
very similar type. - 


* 


Basildon Corporation suggests that high rents will keep 
industry away from the towns because of the need they 
create for high wages. In. some of the other reports fears 
are expressed that rents will be more than ordinary wage 
earners can afford. ‘These fears are based on the widely 
prevalent notion that the low proportion of income now 
absorbed by rent is somehow sanctified by holy writ. 
But there is a real risk that the development of new 
towns will be hampered if their rents are much higher than 
elsewhere. They are bound, it is true, to be somewhat 
higher because all the nt work—roads and 
services—has to start from scratch, At least, however, the 
difference could be lessened if the corporations were 
allowed the san freedom dom in fixing rents that local authori- 
ties enjoy. This’ irst nail should be driven without delay 
into the coffin of the Rent Restriction Acts. 





Economising on Land 


A hp rise in building costs sets a greater problem for 
the new towns than for local authorities, but the 
majority of housing authorities of whatever kind have had 
to modify their standards. Some of the new towns are 
economising further by raising the density of kousing—a 
method which was generally commended a short time ago 
in a handbook, issued by the Ministry of Housing, on 
“The Density of Residential Areas.” (HMSO, 5s.) 

This is a subject on which town planners have hitherto 
been at their most dogmatic. The maximum of 12 houses 
to the acre, with a good garden for every family, was born 
of the revulsion from nineteenth-century industrial housing, 
and has now held sway for a long time. But the pundits 
have been hard put to it, on the rare occasions when they 
have been pressed, to produce any mathematical or precise 
reason why this figure was chosen. Why not 15, which 
makes a substantial difference when land is precious ? 
Why not 10? And what should the standard be when 
flats are built among the houses ? How should a family’s 
minimum requirements of land be calculated ? Is good 
agricultural land being wasted ? 


* 


The Ministry’s handbook attempts to answer some of 
these questions, Its publication was long overdue and came 
too late to affect the development plans called for in 1951. 
The analysis of density is, however, extremely thorough and 
is likely to influence future planning strongly. The general 
conclusion is that residential densities may comfortably 
be rather higher than has hitherto been thought. By intro- 
ducing among houses a proportion of terraces and flats, 
satisfactory results can be obtained with a net density 
of about §5-90 rooms per acre. This is not so high as 
the densities of the modern flat-building schemes to which 
great cities have become resigned, but it is appreciably 
higher than those commonly attained by council houses in 
suburbs or small towns. The standards recommended in 
the handbook would mean some saving not only_in agri- 
cultural land but also in all_the ancillary costs of building, 
which are proportional to the number of acres taken up. 
The Ministry shows that total costs fall to a minimum at 
densities of 50 to 100 rooms to an acre, provided that the 
design is good ; beyond that point costs rise sharply again, 
because of the larger proportion of flats (which have a high 
structural cost per room). At a time when the disparity 
betweén building costs and the rents which tenants expect 
to pay is so great, all authorities should be as interested 
as the new town corporations in building to the densities 
that provide the lowest costs. 


* 
A Slump in Forecasting? 


N a paper read recently before the Royal _ Statistical 

Society, Professor Kendall appears to strike a severe 
blow at economic forecasting and, indeed, at economic 
analysis more generally. With the help of an electronic 
“brain,” he has made an extensive examination of the 
weekly changes in a number of price series, including 
Chicago wheat prices over fifty years. His aim was, in 
essence, to find out whether the change in prices from last 
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week to thig week makes any change from this week to next 
more likely than -another. The result is a remarkable 
absence of any systematic movement ; the purely random 
changes seem to swamp any underlying trends that may be 
present. Professor Kendall contends that the forecaster 
might just as well toss a coin as make an elaborate attempt 
to estimate how prices might meve from week to week. 

The Stock Exchange has not escaped this verdict. An 
examination of indices for various classes of British indus- 
trial share prices between 1928 and 1938 suggests, according 
to Mr Kendall, that generally the Stock Exchange has “a 
themory lasting iéss than a week.” A few series—notably 
investment trusts and all shares taken together—showed 
some evidence of a pattern in their weekly movements, but 
even this was so weak as to be useless for purposes of 
prediction. No series acts as a leader to the others. 

It would be unwise to take the conclusions from such 
results very far, and Mr Kendall himself makes a number 
of reservations. For instance, individual stocks may behave 
differently from the average of similar stocks, while prices 
of different commodities will doubtless show individual 
patteras of behaviour. The results are obviously influenced 
by the time-interval chosen ; week-by-week changes may 
mask quite large cyclical effects. Nor does the paper do 
much to explain why aggregate index numbers behave more 
systematically than their components. Mr Kendall is 
inclined to believe that this is due to chance ; but it may 
well be that averaging reduces the random effects and reveals 
a real trend. This paper has not, therefore, rung the death- 
bell for economic forecasting ; it is a useful warning, and 
the further research work that is promised will deserve 
careful scrutiny. 


* 


Mao Reaches for the Moon 


B Kgue is a certain gallant impudence about the announce- 
ment by Chou En-lai that the Communist Government 
of China is to launch its first five-year plan this year. A 
technique originally designed to get rid of the “ evils of 
capitalism ” in an advanced industrial society is to be applied 
to a huge undeveloped nation. Ten years passed between 
the Bolshevik revolution in Russia and the first five-year 
plan ; in Mao’s land the interval is only three years. When 
the Russians launched their effort their basic production 
was already greater than that of China now is, even with 
its bigger population. Russia was isolated and at peace, its 
territory was adequately explored, its mineral resources 
already known to be rich. . China, it is true, has an ally 
wherever there is a “ people’s democracy ”—but it is at war. 

It is this very war that has influenced the Peking Govern- 


ment’s decision. To fight the foreigner and to imitate his. 
“economic achievement are two ways of attracting the loyalty 


of non-Communist Chinese. Both can contribute, if suc- 
cessful, to national prestige. Chou En-lai has boasted that 
his people will take both the war and the plan in their 
stride ; and there is of course an element of truth in what he 
says. The Korean war does no serious harm to the Chinese 
economy so long as only North Korean territory is bombed. 
The Russians furnish the arms and ammunition, the 
Chinese provide the cannon-fodder, of which they have 
plenty. There is, however, this difficulty ; that the Russians 
are unlikely to be able, on the existing lines of communica- 
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tion; to furnish both war material and the goods needed for 
rapid industrialisation of their ally. It may be on that very 
point that Chinese experts are still haggling in Moscow. 

How ambitious the plan will be is not known. A com- 
mittee of seventeen has been formed to set the sights. It is 
claimed that prewar levels of production have already: been 
exceeded ; but these were very low,.and an enormous effort 
of surveying, land reclamation, industrial training and equip- 
ment is required. Technicians and planners will be needed 
from outside China and, in the present situation, they can 
come only from Russia or Eastern Europe. How strong and 
how independent Stalin wishes Mao’s China to be remains 
to be seen. 


* 
Israel Tries Compromise 


FTER years of governing at the mercy of splinter parties 

Mr Ben Gurion has at last succeeded, in an atmosphere 
of unprecedented amity, in producing for Israel a wide 
coalition government. So long as the atmosphere. lasts, 
this can count on 87 out of the 120 votes in the Knesset. 
Broadly speaking, it includes all parties except’ the 
extreme left, consisting of Mapam and the Communists ; 
the extreme religious groups, Agudath Israel and Poale 
Agudath ; and the extreme right, constituted by Heruth. 
At the core of the coalition is. an agreement between 
Mr Ben Gurion’s Labour party, Mapai, and the General 
Zionists. A majority of the latter has for some time been 
wanting to make concessions in order to emerge from the 
wilderness and take a share in government ; a majority of 
the former has lately been propelled in the same direction 
by various events inside and outside Israel. 
_ The immediate impulse to join forces arose out of irritation 
at the necessity of pandering to splinter parties controlling 
one or two seats ; the tactics of the religious parties on 
whom Mapai has hitherto relied for its majority were 
largely to blame. But behind this impulse lie some pro- 
founder motives, of which the most important is economic. 
Mapai has had in the last year to abandon several canons 
of socialist economics, and to move away from controls 
towards free enterprise. Other motives originate abroad: 
the Communist attack on Jewry in the Prague trials sug- 
gested to Mapai that it could move right without danger 
from the parties to its left. Yet another reason was the 
sense that there must be national unity in face of the current 
arms purchases by the surrounding Arab states with which 
a peaceful settlement seems as far off as ever. 


* 


.Mapai’s main surrender to the General Zionists is the 
portfolio of Commerce and Industry ; it retains nine minis- 


tries, including defence, finance, education, labour and 


foreign affairs. The changes that will be produced by the 
agreement are likely, in the economic field, to be no more 
than an extension of policies that Mapai had already begun. 
Change will be more fundamental in education—described 
in an article on page 30—and in the party system. There is 
now a heartfelt wish on the part of all but a few tiny 
minorities to get rid of the habit of splintering, even if 
compromise is the price of doing so. And compromise is not 
easy, both for reasons prominent ‘in Jewish history and for 
reasons peculiar to the young state of Israel. 
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Partisans of Mischief 


Tt is now plain that the importance of the Vienna Peace 
| Congress lay not in its comparatively minor short- 
comings, but in the evidence of the trends of Soviet policy 
produced by its expert stage managers. Its proceedings 
demonstrated conclusively that the peace movement has 
‘been brought into line with Stalin’s new directives for 
undermining and dividing the free world—even though 
some of the fellow-travelling delegates had not yet fully 
grasped the new situation. If the peace movement were now 
genuinely to be limited to the preservation of peace—as 
Stalin says—then it would tend te thwart the fulfilment 
of his recent dictum that wars between capitalist states are 
inevitable. In fact, as the Vienna Congress showed, the 
peace movement is now being called upon to make whatever 
contribution it can towards achieving a practical demon- 
stration of the truth of this pronouncement. 

It was not for nothing that the Soviet delegation was 
instructed to “ support demands in defence of the national 
sovereignty and independence of nations,” or that 
the Presidium of the Congress attached particular import- 
ance to the problem of national independence. It may seem 
fantastically inappropriate for Communists to masquerade 
as champions of national independence, but it will probably 
not be difficult for them to awaken a sympathetic response 
in those—particularly in Western Europe—who are already 
irked by their country’s dependence on the United States. 
(To some people “ France for the French but Poland for 
the Soviet Union” makes quite a-good slogan.) The 
proceedings in Vienna showed clearly that Moscow will 
lose no opportunity to exploit all differences and irritations 
within the western camp; the seeds of dissension were 
scattered far. and wide in the conference hall. It is not 
surprising that the Soviet radio gave greater radio coverage 
to this peace congress than to any previous one. 


* 


If Kenya were Prittland 


a" clearing of Mr D. N. Pritt from a charge of cogtempt 
of court by the Kenya Supreme Court will, no doubt, 
be acclaimed by British Communists and fellow-travellers 
as a grand. vindication of an intrepid and blameless 
champion of the oppressed. Yet, at the same time, it must 
cause them a certain embarrassment ; for it is something 
that according to Marxist-Leninist theory cannot really have 
happened. Communists claim that all administration of the 
law is really class justice and that all claims that the 
judiciary in a capitalist society is independent or impartial 
are merely humbug. A court of law in a Western country 
can never miss a good opportunity of convicting a 
Communist leader, Labour agitator or “ peace fighter.” 
Yet on two recent occasions “ bourgeois” courts have 
failed to act according to the book. A British court rejected 
the American request for the extradition of Gerhard Eisler 
after he had jumped bail in the United States ; a French 
court acquitted Duclos, to the great embarrassment of the 
French Government. How are these judicial decisions to 
be explained ? The only way is to claim that Eisler and 
Duclos were acquitted because the indignation of “ the 
Masses” at their arrest was so great that the governments 
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concerned had to beat a retreat. No doubt a similar 
explanation will be found for the clearing of Mr Pritt. 

There is something infinitely disgusting in the way that 
friends of totalitarianism exploit for their own protection 
the legal safeguards of individual rights in. a democtacy 
and: yet give no credit to the system which saves them 
from the police actions of the executive. In Moscow or 
Prague the only function of a defence counsel in a political 
trial is to emphasise the guilt of his client (who has already 
confessed it), pleading in extenuation only that he was led 
astray by some villain not before the court, such as 
imperialist agent K. Zilliacus or fascist hyena Herbert 
Morrison. But if Mr Pritt were ever to fly behind the 
Iron Curtain to defend someone whom Stalin, Gottwald or 
Bierut wished to be found guilty, he would soon find that 
there would be no court to save him from the consequences 
of such “ contempt.” 


* 


Existing in Moscow 


ao article in the bulletin of the Oxford Institute 
of Statistics makes a new and brave attempt to com- 
pare British and Russian living standards. It succeeds in 
presenting at least part of the picture. Much of the informa- 
tion was collected by the British delegates to the Moscow 
economic conference in April of last year, supplemented by 
figures gleaned from Pravda. As the official rate of exchange 
considerably overvalues the internal purchasing power of 
the rouble, there is no satisfactory means of translating 
roubles into pounds. The authors of this article have there- 
fore priced in Moscow certain foods bought by a working- 
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SOME PRICES RELATED TO MONTHLY EARNINGS 
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Moscow oe in’ | of Man’s 
Medium High I " 
> Earnings | Earnings i Average 
Roubles : s. a | Earnings 
(1,000 | {1,600 | (£36 10a) 
| Reoubles) 1 Mh 
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Clothing : i 
Man's suit—cheapest ... 34-0 22-5 17 0; 46-0 
overcoat ,, wee 35-3 22-1 117 6 | 16-0 
shirt : pe 6-9 4-3 15 ll 2-3 
» Shoes, poor quality 22-7 14-2 35 0 4-8 
Woman's woollen dress . 4-7 23-0 60 90 8-4 
o' coat, cheapest 39-3 24-9 35 90 13-0 
SS ghee <pcxetas 25-0 15-6 46 9} 63 
Household Goods :— | 
Bedstead, cheapest ..... 14-2 8-9 45 0 6-3 
Table: O66 65 SA 40-0 25-0 7 0] 9-6 
Electric refrigerator, smat 80-0 £0-0 1,000 9 | 137-0 
, Washing machine 75-0 46-9 840 =O | «155-1 
Kettle, aluminium 11-0 6-9 40 | Q-5 
Plate, large, earthenware 1-0 0-6 i 2 0-2 








class family in England and then related the cost in the two 
countries to earnings. The standard taken is modest—a 
bare “ human needs” diet. An English housewife, with a 
husband and three children of school age would have spent 
60s. 6d. a week on it last April. In Moscow this diet—or 
its equivalent—would have cost 255 roubles. : 

A male worker in British industry would have spent only 
about one-third of his net earnings on this diet. It would 
have cost the worker in the Moskvich auto-factory about 
94 per cent of his earnings, after paying income tax and 
trade union contributions. At the maximum monthly wage 
of 2,500 roubles it would still take 50 per cent of his net: 
earnings, A teacher in a training college could not afford 
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the diet, let alone anything else, until he had been teaching 
more than five years. Among workers for whom earnings 
could be obtained, only the highest paid engine driver had 
an income which, in terms of this diet, equalled that of the 
average British worker. Food is, of course, only part of 
the story. Housing, although scarce and overcrowded, is 
cheap. But the Russian worker can buy less clothing and 
fewer household goods than his British counterpart. 

How, then, does the average working-class family live ? 
It is-clear that where there are children, either both husband 
and wife must be. breadwinners or else the husband must 
have more than one job. The article may paint rather too 
gloomy a picture because it is based on the medium-sized 
family, which is particularly badly off. . Income tax reduc- 
tions apply only when there are more than three dependants, 
and family allowances—small by British standards—are 
paid only for children after the third. But in general this 
new comparison confirms the United Nations estimate that 
in 1949 average real income in Russia was only 40 per 
cent of that in Britain. 


* 


Children’s Health and Hardship 


= a report published last week the chief medical officer 


of the Ministry_of Education has much that is encourag- . 


ing to say about the health of schoolchildren. Only 3.5 per 
cent were considered to be in poor condition in 1950 and 2.9 
per cent in 1951. The number of children suffering from 
acute rheumatism is only one-quarter to one-third of the 
number who had the disease ten years ago. Deaths from 
diphtheria numbered only 16 in 1950, compared with 1,733 
in 1938—a striking proof of the value of immunisation. 
Deaths from tuberculosis numbered 294 in 1950, compared: 
with 937 in 1938. As the report says, “ there is no reason 
for complacency ; tuberculosis is a preventable disease ”; 
but it is a remarkable improvement. Also remarkable is the 
reduction in certain skin diseases—impetigo, scabies and 
ringworm. 

The good health of schoolchildren is due not only to 
better food, housing and medical services than they got 
before the war, but also to education in personal cleanliness 
which has helped to check contagious disease. It is, there- 
fore, the more surprising that the number of verminous 
children remained so high—347,544, or 6 per cent, in 1951. 
Infestation was particularly common among girls. The 
authorities deal with it by first excluding the verminous 
child from school, and then requiring him or her to attend 
a Disinfestation Centre. This is a very short-term cure if 
the child returns to an infested family. The real task is to 
educate the parents, but that requires more time and staff 
than the school authorities have at their disposal. 

A final section of the report is a damning account of some 
of the open-air schools to which delicate children are sent. 
Some were excellent ; but in comparison with others, 
Dotheboys Hall would appear luxurious. Some were 
“ merely ramshackle wooden huts,” often without any heat- 
ing. In others beds were sagging, bedding damp and dirty, 
and pillows were rarely supplied. Before any more money 
is spent on improving ordinary schools, something should 
be done to rescue these delicate children from conditions 
that they are particularly ill-fitted to endure. 
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Fewer War Pensioners 
Ls summer, war pensions, peether with most of the 
supplementary allowances, shared in the general 
increase in social security benefits. Unlike these, however, 
they are a gradually diminishing liability, as is shown in the 
following table from the annual report of the Ministry of 

Pensions (HMSO, 3s.- 6d.) :— 
No. OF PENSIONS* . 
1914 1939 


March 31 War War 
BOGS sistaican ~948,534 sncaetnine 564,374 
19 8 es Dalal TS. wins tein 550,751 
PP Sa , 506,612 Nea ea 540,811 
ek eee BORIS si sinscant 525,039 
i go 8 MI Boney AGES ices 519,634 


*Disablement, widows and dependants. . 


The basic rate of pension for an ex-private suffering 100 
per cent disablement is now §5s. per week ; to this may be 
added in exceptionally severe cases:an unemployability 
supplement, a constant attendance allowance, a comforts 
allowance and a clothing allowance. These allowances 
would bring his weekly income up to £7 13s. if he were 
single, and there are allowances for dependants. But the 
most satisfactory feature of war pensions is the small 
number of pensioners whose disablement is assessed at 100 
pef cent or who are prevented from working. Of the 
383,311 disablement pensions being paid in respect of the 
second world war (which includes postwar service), in 
only 30,844 cases is the disablement assessed at 100 per 
cent, whereas in as many as 143,966 cases it is only 20 per 
cent. But the total number of pensioners of the same war 
receiving an unemployability supplement is less than 10,000. 

Since the small number in receipt of the unemployability 
supplement can hardly be due to ignorance, it can be 
assumed that most of even the most severely disabled are 
able to undertake full-time work. Any further improve- 
ment in pensions should be concentrated on the pensioners 
who are unemployable. 


* 


SHORTER NOTES 


The knighthood conferred on Professor Dennis Robert- 
son in the New Year’s honours list will give unanimous 
pleasure in the ranks of the professional economists—and 
will be applauded in much wider circles. The very great 
contributions that Professor Robertson has made to the 
development of economic thought in this country over a 
period of forty years (his first book was published before 
the Kaiser’s war) have tended to be obscured by his self- 
effacing modesty. The greater is the satisfaction at this 
recognition of his eminence. 

* 


The Federal German Government and the “ Old China 
hands” of German industry are faking steps to develop legal 
barter trade direct with Peking. _The Bonn authorities have 
just issued regulations which will have the effect of making 
it difficult to buy Chinese goods via Hong Kong. The 
Germans are now considering a number of barter deals and 
have set up a special Eastern Committee to give advice on 
business with Communist China. oo 
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Letters to the Editor 


Com monwealth by Thrift 


Sir--Mr Jay’s analysis of investment 
and savings im his letter in your last 
issue is not complete. The oritical issue 
is not merely how “savings” can be 
increased ‘but how sufficient savings 
available not merely to lend to but to 
invesi in industries, both large and small, 
are to be found. Neither large nor small 
industries can be kept going by “ outside 
borrowing,” to use Mr Jay’s own words. 

The question is: Where is this “risk 
capital” to be found in an economy 
where the eventual return to the investor 
is strictly limited by taxation aimed at 
producing equality of income (more or 
less), but where a possibility of loss is 
not limited? Socialists do not~ pay 
much attention to losses: investors do. 
They risk their own money, not other 
people’s. 

At present this policy has practically 
eliminated all private savings, which in 


a private enterprise economy have 
hitherto been the main source of risk 
savings. Mr Jay accepts, I gather, the 
fact that the search for equality will 


eliminate them in future. He proposes 
to replace them, first by allowing com- 
pany savings to “play a part,” but a 
part it seems still strictly limited by the 
objective of equality; secondly, out of 
corporate savings through “national 
insurance, private insurance and pension 
schemes of all kinds.” National insur- 
ance savings are government savings. 
As far as my experience goes, insurance 
companies and trustees of pension funds 
have hitherto thought it mecessary 
strictly to limit the amount of their risk 
investments, i.e. their holdings of the 
ordinary shares of industria] and com- 
mercial compani¢és, Im any event they 
limit them wholly to the shares of well- 
known companies with a wide market 
and provide’ no capital at all for the 
innumerable small inesses on which 
an cconomy like ours is so dependent. 


Mr Jay’s final source is a continuing 
budget surplus. . This means not only 
a continuance of high taxation but com- 
pulsory savings entirely in the hands of 
the government. Moreover, the greater 
the surplus the less possibility of any 
private savings. 

In the whole of this programme there 
is nothing to show. where stifficient risk 
savings for large companies are to come 
from except from the government, 
directly ot indirectly, or whether any 
savings are to be available for small 


businesses, 


Private enterprise, in my opinion, can 
flourish only on sufficient private 
Savings. Tf the pursuit of equality first 
and !oremost (not merely the elimination 








of gross inequality) precludes private 
Savings, then uniess Mr Jay can show us 
a new way out, industry and commerce, 
large and small (and not only here but 
in the rest of the Commonwealth so 
far as they require risk savings from’ 
us), _will fave to look directly or 
indirectly to the taxing power of the 
British government.—Yours faithfully, 

London, E.C.2 BRAND 


Korean Prisoners 


Sir—Discussions on the return of 
prisoners of war have reached a dead- 
lock which has- lasted for too long. 
Legalistic arguments on the interpreta- 
tion of the Geneva Agreement are not 
likely to lead anywhere, but a plan for 
the disposal of the non-communist 
prisoners must be worked out, whether 
agreement with the communists — is 
reached or not. Judging by the latest 
reply of the Chinese to the Indian plan, 
approved by the United Nations, it is our 
keeping the non-communists prisoner 
which arouses their greatest suspicion. 


The United Nations should, therefore, 
take immediate steps to release prisoners 
who would ‘etadh vemeisinabia: Some 
civilian imternees have already been 
released and non-communist _ Koreari 
prisoners should also be freed and given 
employment. Chinese prisoners present 
a greater problem, but the Indian 
Government’s offer of asylum might be 
taken up, subject to guarantees. 


On completion of these operations, the 
only prisoners left in United Nations 
custody would be those willing to be 
repatriated. The communists would be 
presented with a situation which would 
demonstrate without any doubt our 
sincerity on the prisoner question and at 
the same time enable both sides to agree 
to the armistice terms without loss of 
face-—Yours faithfully, 

R. S. COLBORNE 
Chislehurst 


Two Welcomes for Tito 


Sir—Marshal Tito’s visit to Great 
Britain, like Mr Eden’s trip to Jugo- 
slavia in September, is intended to bring 
our two countries closer together and 
contribute to our common efforts to 
serve ce. 
Seectasiet of ideas between responsible 
leaders of our two nations for foreing 
some issues which, as you know, could 
not possibly constitute a topic of dis- 
cussion on an international scale, may 
only present an obstacle to the 
strengthening of the traditional ties 
binding Great Britain and Jugoslavia. 


To use this friendly . 






Therefore, I think, 
seven years after the war 
trying, in the Note in your 
December 20th, to revive the “ fighting 
men ... of Mihailovic” whom British 
liaison officers and men in Jugoslavia 
used to see on the other side of the 
fence, pointing their guns at them. It 
is also rather out of place to insist that 
“friends of the West still languish in 
prisons.” Such a statement, unless 
solidly proven, can only seriously 
damage the reputation of your publica- 
tion. The fact that a few “friends of 
the West” who at the same time proved 


to be even greater friends of the Axis 


and other enemies of our. country, may 
at the moment be serving sentences in 
penitentiaries, ddes not make a case on 
which to base groundless accusations 
against Jugoslavia. 

Furthermore, you join in the clamour 
raised by the Vatican about the alleged 
persecution of the Catholic Church and 


write that life for “Catholics and 
members of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church is . . . weary and dangerous.” 


Such a statement again cannot be borne 
out by documentation. The very oppo- 
site is true. Members of all churches 
are allowed to perform their religious 
duties, go to church, support it, teach 
their children whatever they wish, at 
home or in church, without any danger 
hanging over their heads. The fact that 
the Vatican has for such a long time 
insisted on protesting about the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Jugoslavia only indicates that ir still 
desires, as in the past—when thé Jugo- 
slav Government was not composed of 
Communists or Socialists—to gain undue 
privileges for its representatives and 
endow them with secular in addition to 
religious power. 

What Jugoslavia is doi now to 
separate the church from the state is 
nothing new in. other European 
countries. They did it long ago. Under 
such an arrangement the church, 
whether Roman Catholic, Serbian 
Orthodox, Muslim, Jewish or Protéstant, 
is at perfect freedom to conduct its 
activities. The Government is main- 
taining good relations with all the 
churches, except with the high 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church. If you tried to explain this 
anomaly, you would make a serious 
contribution to the understanding of the 
real situation. There is no tack of 
docvraented: material proving that the 
favtt for this does not lie with the 
Jugoslav Government, but with the 
Vatican.—Yours faithfully, 


Jugoslav Embassy, 


_B. Zvarartc 
London, S.W.7 


Are Economists Human ? 


Sir—Pope gave the answer in a single 

line : 

“To err is human ; to forgive, divine.” 

About these men your title must invite 

The further question: “Are they ever 
right ?” ‘ 
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Creeping to Convertibility 


Sir—The article in your issue of 
December 20th laid emphasis on the 
need for firm internal policies in the 
sterling area as a condition for converti- 
bility, and also suggested that sterling 
depreciation may be necessary. It did 
not, however, follow up the full implica- 
tions for the real incomes of Britain and 
the sterling area of convertibility of the 
type foreseen. Any substantial possi- 
bility for European and other non- 
sterling, non-dollar countries to buy 
American goods with sterling (whether 
currently acquired or drawn from ster- 
ling balances) implies that the dollar 
problem of these countries will no longer 
exist: they will merely be left with a 
general balance of payments problem. 
They will, therefore, have no incentive 
to place any particular restrictions on 
either capital or current payments to the 
dollar area. 


It is difficult to believe that such a 
situation could be dealt with by Britain 
without substantial reduction in her 
real income, either by drastic deflation 
or by depreciation and a consequent 
adverse movement in the terms of trade. 
At the same time, it seems to be intended 
that sterling countries will continue to 
discriminate against dollar goods. To 
try to live within one’s income is an 
admirable aim ; but there is something 
quixotic about policies which deliber- 
ately reduce one’s real income in order 
to remove the dollar problem of other 
people, while making it all the more 
dificult to balance one’s own foreign 
accounts. British keenness to rehabili- 
tate sterling as an international currency 
can only too easily lead to a position 
where Britain and the sterling area make 
themselves poorer in order to remove 
other people’s dollar problems, and then 
are blamed because only the sterling 
countries find discrimination necessary. 
—Yours faithfully, 


London, W.C.1 A. C. L. Day 


Can Cinemas Pay? 


Srr—It is astonishing that you should 
attribute “considerable sophistication ” 
and “professional expertise” to the 
Cinema Exhibitors’ Association. 

A hotel is, notoriously,°a bar that 
attracts custom by offering people board 
and lodging. A cinema, we now lfearn, 
is an ice-cream parlour that attracts 
custom by showing films. So what ? 
Are the room and meal prices in licensed 


hotels to be raised because, in the words | allowed to spend, not on how he spends 


of the cinema exhibitors, “It is surely 
illogical that the solvency of the trade 
should depend on an income which is 
so far removed from the main objects 
which prompt (sic) the initial capital 
investment”? And if room and Meal 
prices are raised will drink prices be 
lowered ? Yet very likely a hotel that 
charged less in the bar and more in the 
dining room would go out of business ; 
the present price structure is presumably 
the most profitable one, otherwise it 
would not have been chosen. — 


I submit, that the cinema exhibitors 
have made an elementary mistake in 
accountancy: they have failed to charge 
their by-product any of the joint costs 
incurred to produce it. They should 
make a heavy—though doubtless ‘arbi- 
trary—deduction from the wages, over- 
heads and depreciation charged to film 
exhibition and charge it to ice-cream. 
They could then show the profit which 
they consider it-for some reason just or 
necessary to earn on their “ main object” 
separately> They could even prove 
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themselves public benefactors by selling 
ancillaries at a loss. 
But the accounting allocation of joint 


costs is academic. The main point i: 
that the combined business of film 
exhibition and ancillary sales shows a 
profit. Exhibitors might or might not do 
better by altering the relation between 
seat prices and ice-cream prices, but that 
is their affair. The main point is that 
they make a profit ; what then have they 
to complain about ?—Yours faithfully, 

New College, Oxford P. J. D. Wites 


Living with the Dollar 


Sir—It is a relief to see even a glimmer 
of light piercing the dense fog in which 
you have enveloped the problem of 
“living with the dollar.” I refer to your 
statement “It is true that, at any one 
time, there must be some dollar 
exchange rate that would choke off 
foreign imports from America to such 
an extent that America’s trade would 
balance ”—though it is puzzling why 
you should state this elementary truth 
so indirectly and incompletely. You 
follow it immediately by two reasons for 
not using “floating exchange rates” to 
close the “ dollar gap.” Your first reason 
is that “the rate that would discourage 
rich men from buying too many 
Packards (out of tax-free business 
expenses) might be one that would 
prohibit a poor man from buying any 
Canadian wheat at all.” But if it has 
been decided that a rich man may have 
a tax-free expense allowance, why say 
that he may not spend it on imported 
Packards but may spend it on domestic- 
ally produced Rolls-Royces or on 
chauffeurs ? What reason is there to 
believe that the resources used to pro- 
duce the exports to purchase Packards 
subtract more from poor man’s 
standard of living than the resources 
that would be used to produce Rolls- 
Royces at home or to provide additional 
chauffeurs? Or, if it be said that 
additional exports cannot be produced 
(or sold) to purchase the Packards, what 
reason is there to suppose that the harm 
done to the poor man by inability to buy 
Canadian wheat is greater than the harm 
done to him by inability to buy the 
goods that could have been produced. 
instead of the Rolls-Royces or additional 
chauffeurs ? The effect of a tax-free 
expense allowance for a rich man on the 
volume of goods and services available. 
to the poor man depends in the first 
instance on the amount the rich man is 


it Mercantilist fallacies ought to be 
recognised as such in the land of Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo even when 
clothed in modern egalitarian jargon. 


Your second reason is that “the rate 
that might choke off dollar payments 
until they equated with dollar receipts 
at a time of recession might be a third 
or a quarter of the rate desirable in a 
time of commodity boom,” Since there 
is no discussion at all of what makes a 
rate “desirable,” there is no way of 


knowing what this statement means. If 
it is intended to mean that fluctuations 
in rates of this magnitude would occur 
solely as a result of cyclical movements 
in economic activity, it implies an 
amazing propensity on the part of specu- 
lators to pass up opportunities to make 
great profits and is contradicted by 
Britain’s own experience during the 
thirties. 

The elementary truth that there always 
exists a set of exchange rates at which 
international payments will balance 
without direct government control over 
exchange transactions means that there 
is a way to live with the dollar that is 
free from the formidable difficulties 
raised by your proposals. -Let Britain 
follow Canada’s example and set the 
pound free to find its own level in the 
market. If the exchange value of the 
pound is left to be determined primarily 
by private dealings in a free market, 
without government support or inter- 
vention, Britain can at one blow remove 
all import restrictions and export sub- 
sidies, all restrictions on capital flows, 
and all discriminatory measures, without 
fear of any violent repercussions on the 
internal economy and without any large 
exchange reserves. The speculators of 
the world will provide reserves more 
effectively than any governmentally 
established clearing union. 


Generalised to other countries, the 
solution of free exchange rates would 
largely protect each country from being 
infected by the monetary mistakes of 
others, without requiring any interven- 
tion into the internal affairs of one 
country by other countries or by an 
international agency. This solution 
obviously has difficulties, including, 
perhaps, the necessity of abandoning the 
restrictions embodied in the agreements 
with the International Monetary Fund. 
But it is vastly easier, as well as vastly 
preferable, to the plan for an Atlantic 
Payments Union you suggest—if indeed 
your vague suggestions deserve to be 
called a plan. If free exchange rates are 
adopted, the plan is unnecessary ; if they 
are not, it is easy to predict that debtor 
countries will soon exhaust their draw- 
ing rights, and the plan break down.— 
Yours faithfully, 


MiLTon FRIEDMAN 
University of Chicago, 
Illinois, USA 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY NABOBS 


THE FAST INDIA COMPANY IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY POLITICS. 
By Lucy S. Sutherland. 
Oxford University Press. 444 pages. 35s. 
“Ca biographers,” Sir Lewis 
Namier once wrote, “follow him 
on his conquest of an empire in Asia, 
and do not dwell on his capture of a 
Parliamentary borough at home.” Miss 
Sutherland has done much more than 
fill this particular gap. Her main theme 
is the transformation of a _ wealthy 
private trading company into a semi- 
public corporation ; but, in unravelling 
the tale of mounting speculation and 
corruption in the East India Company, 
she throws a flood of light on the work- 
ings of the eighteenth-century London 
money market. And because the com- 
pany’s fight for independence was inter- 
locked with some of the mods bitter 
political disputes of the period she has 
been able to enlarge our knowledge of 
national politics. In particular she draws 
up a telling indictment against the cone 
sistency and ifttegrity of the Whig 
opposition. Her definitive study is 
illumined throughout by a cool and 
detached judgment ; and she insists on 
the reality of virtues as well as vices, of 
principles as well as interests in this 
world of financial tycoons and political 
bosses. 

‘live’s conquests transformed the 
whole position of the East India Com- 
pany. The immense fortune made and 
flaunted by this conquistador when still 
in his thirties was a glittering advertise- 
ment of the company’s new prospects. 
Clive’s concern to protect his gains led 
him to bid for contrel of the company 
and touched off an internal civil war. 
Here Miss Sutherland draws a fascinat- 
ing picture of machine politics. The 
company’s democratic organisation had 
made it readily susceptible to manage- 
ment, and the directors’ control rested 
on their mobilisation of ancillary City 
interests, known as their * Household 
troops.” Against this Clive developed 
the technique of splitting holdings of 
stock into fictitious. votes. The use of 
this weapon both intensified the conflict 
and drew thé attention of the public 
and government to the company’s 
internal affairs. It was also Clive who 
set the example of heavy speculation in 
East India stock by ordering his agent 
to buy before he announced his annexa- 
tions in Bengal. Later speculations, 
especially in margins, built up a boom, 
and the internal factions in the company 
allowed’ speculators, fortified by Clive’s 
fxageerated estimates of the Bengal 





revenues, t0 force through increased 
dividends. When the crashes came many 
of the victims embarked for India in the 
hope of floating themselves afresh in the 
corrupt courts of the Indian princes, and 
so added to the swelling tale of scandal. 


Government interest and intervention, 
finally expressed in Pitt’s East India Act, 
were first stimulated by a concern to 
share in the spoils and then by a real 
regard for public- opinion and public 
interest. Miss Sutherland emphasises 
the hard work and enlightenment of the 
chiefs of the nascent Civil Service (once 
CaStigated as the “ King’s friends ”) who 
over a long period worked out the 
system by which private property and 
public interest could be harmonised. 
Government intervention came as a 
boon to the Rockingham Whigs 
languishing in the political wilderness, 
for they alternately courted and attacked 
Warren Hastings as he was opposed or 
supported by the North administration. 


Miss Sutherland’s book is a study of 
what she calls the “intricate and often 
unedifying background” without which 
the great figures and achievements of the 
pcniod cannot be understood. She shows 
that the contemporary mistrust of Lord 
Shelburne is justified in view of his 
dubious speculations in East India stock, 
and she fills in the shady background of 
many of Warren Hasting’s associates. At 
the same time she insists on the im- 
portance of the moral and political 
sanctions which Burke was to express 
and exploit’so effectively. Nevertheless 
Miss Sutherland has shown that her 
“ background ” contains issues and pro- 
blems of the first importance and 
interest in their own right. The only 
criticism of a book which must remain a 
classic study is that in her remorseless 
concentration on her theme Miss 
Sutherland supposes much knowledge in 
the reader and opens tantalising vistas 
of territory where she could but will not 
guide us. ~ 


THE FIRST DISASTER 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NORWAY.” FIRST VOLUME 
IN THE MILITARY SERIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR. 

By T. K. Derry. 
HMSO. 289 pages. 


N the editor’s preface to this first 
* volume of the official military history 
of the war, Professor J. R. M. Butler 
quotes Lord Tedder as saying : 
Surely it is the problems of the early 


35s. 


17 
stages of the war which we should study. 
Those are the difficult 3 those 
are the practical problems which we and 
every democratic nation have to solve. 

This_is profoundly true. The British 
always win the final battle of any war 
because, to quote Lord Tedder again, 
“after some years of lavish expenditure ” 
the Commander knows that he can more 
or less “ count on a blank cheque.” The 
first battle of any war is usually lost 
because the ‘British can fight only by 
scraping the bottom of the barrel of 
military resources, which peacetime 
parsimony in defence matters has left 
almost empty. The campaign in Nor- 
way affords an excellent example of this 
truth. 


On laying down this book, so 
admirably written by Mr Derry, the 
reader is moved to ask the question: 
in view of the immense advance made 
in the higher direction of war and 
co-operation between the three services 
during the years 1940-1945, could a 
fiasco like that in Norway ever happen 
again? The answer is yes,. it could, 
because it is clear from Mr Derry’s 
pages that Britain’s main weakness was 
lack of fixity of purpose, a failing which 
may seize hold of even the most efficient 
organisation. ‘The campaign was con- 
ducted by a Cabinet terrified of 
antagonising neutral opinion, especially 
the United States; an Admiralty pre- 
occupied with the major problems of 
blockade ; a War Office haunted by its 
heavy responsibilities in France; an Air 
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Theory of Price. 2nd 
edition. Stigler, G. J. 28/- 


The Growth and Fiuc- 
tuation of the British 
Economy, 1790-1850. 2 
vols. Gayer, A. D., Rostow, 
W. W. & Schwarz, A. j. 
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Jjan.22nd A Review of Economic 
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Manistry only too conscious that the 
forces at its disposal were numerically 
greatly inferior to those of the enemy 
and that this island is particularly 
vulnerable to air attack. Add to all this 
a French government and genera! staff 
who thought of the campaign mainly in 
terms of how many German troops it 
might draw away from France; and a 
Norwegian government which clung so 
desperately to neutrality that it ordered 
mobilisation only when the Germans 
were actually landing and even then 
decreed that the cal] up notices were to 
go out by post, not by telegraph. With 
a better appreciation of the situation 
than their government, many reservists 
reported at the depots, only to find they 
were not wanted, though the enemy was 
already within the gate. On the other 
side, the Germans had complete. fixity 
of purpose. They cared nought for 
neutral opinion, had plenty of resources 
available, and could thus plan the 
campaign surely. 

The first chapter is an admirable 
summary of the geographical, economic, 
historical and defence factors which of 
necessity govern military operations in 
Scandinavia. Mr Derry’s admirable 
judicial impartiality is never better dis- 
played than in his handling of the much 
discussed questions whether the all-out 
naval attack on Trondheim, so ardently 
advocated by the late Lord Keyes, would 
have succeeded, and Lord Cork’s and 
General Mackesy’s diametrically opposed 
interpretation of their instructions for 
the attack on Narvik. 

There are five excellent photographs 
of Norwegian scenes, which serve much 
better than any map to bring home to 
the reader the topographical difficulties 
of campaigning in Norway. It is a pity 
there are not many more. The maps are 
open to slight criticism. Not.all of them 
open clear of the text, thus involving 
the reader in much tiresome page- 
turning. Also some of the places men- 
tioned in the text do not appear on the 
map illustrating that particular action or 
phase. 

The book is extremely jeadable even 
for those not usually interested in mili- 
tary campaigns. The author must have 
found it hard to strike a balance between 
the strategy of the campaign, which was 
conducted at the highest levels, and the 
tactics, which seldom involved more 
than a battalion in any one engagement. 
Throughout the book. this difficult 
balance is well sustained. 


EAST IS EAST 


INTRODUCING EAST AFRICA, 
By Mona Macmillan, 
Faber and Faber. 312 pages. 21s. 


RS MACMILLAN’S book re- 
inforces the conviction that while 
it is possible to accomplish a brilliant 
article after a short trip to any place on 
eatth (in today’s expression—off the 
cuff) it is rather more difficult to achieve 
a distinguished book in those circum- 
stances. 
Something out of the ordinary the 


fketing traveller must have, something 
very much of his own—an immediacy, 
a freshness of view, even just a facility 
for words. Mrs Elspeth Huxley's book, 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” whether 
one agreed with it or not, was much more 
than a visitor’s impression, Dealing 
with the same terrain, Mrs Macmillan’s 
is not. It is a neat little book, fluent, 
not exactly superficial, but unillumined. 
It is the perfect ‘answer to the type of 
examination oe “Tell all you know 
about . . .”, not “ Discuss...” And, 
alas, it has it Sh pictures nor con- 
versation. 

Yet the book does give a picture of the 
territories in East Africa, particularly as 
they look to Europeans living there, so 
that, indirectly, it gives a picture of 
them, too; being revealing of their 
assumptions, without criticism of their 
policy, this picture is rather more damag- 
ing, in all innocence, than an attack 
would have been. The police officer who 
thinks that “ any association of educated 
Africans must necessarily be subversive ” 
is apparently a common type. It all 
reminds one, rather, of a joke that must 
have appeared in Punch about 1893 of 
so. A feport on the then proposed 
Mombasa railway had suggested that the 
station buildings should be enclosed 
with a strong live-thorn palisade, im- 
penetrable’ to arrows. Punch’s cartoon 
on this can easily be imagined; and 
the Caption ran: 

Station-Master: Here’s the  eight- 

fifteen. (An arrow pierces him in the 

leg.) Oh, I say, you know, this will 
never do. I doubt whether the directors 
will approve of this. ... 


STAGED TRIAL 


I WAS STALIN’S PRISONER. 
By Robert Vogeler. 
W.-H. Allen. 313 pages. 12s. 6d. 


{oe book should be read by all those 
who still harbour any illusions about 
how the great Communist show. trials 
are staged. Mr Vogeler, the representa- 
tive in Budapest of the American Inter- 
national Telephone ‘and Telegraph 
Corporation, was arrested in November, 
1949, on charges of espionage and 
sabotage. He was quickly enlightened 
about the role he had to play. Three 


days after his arrest he was told that he - 


was “but an actor in the drama that is 
now unfolding,” and that the Hungarian 
political police were less interested in 
punishing him than in “ demonstrating 
the mean and predatory nature of Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 

Mr Vogeler describes, in a completely 
matter-of-fact and unemotional way, how 


after 71 days: his captors finally per-~ 


suaded him to play his allotted part. 
No actual physical brutality was em- 
ployed; this, in his experience, was 
reserved for “uncultured” prisoners 
who were not intelligent enough to play 
a part in a public trial, and so could be 
tortured without any embarrassing con- 
sequences. Prolonged physical dis- 
comfort, lack of food and of msc 
incessant questioning, and a growing 

conviction that he had been sbenionel. 
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to his fate, all combined to break down 
Mr Vogeler’s resistance? Even at thar 


point he still had sufficient grip on the 


situation to fill his “confession” with 
scores of patent absurdities that he hoped 
(rightly) would bear silent witness to the 
falseness of the whole. Although some 
of these absurdities were suppressed at 
the trial, a sutprising confusion of 
names, dates and incidents was allowed 
to cfeep into the prosecution’s case. So 
much careful ation would merit. 
one would a more polished 
production, 

Mr. Vogeler is highly critical of the 
failure of the United States Government 
to react strongly to the insults and 
provocations of the satellite governments 
during the postwar years. His attitude 
is understandable. If it had not been for 
the devoted efforts of his wife, it is. un- 
likely that he would have- been released 
after seventeeh. months’ imprisonment. 
(His British colleague, Mr Sanders, who, 
together with five Hungarians, was tried 
with him, is still serving a thirteen-year 
sentence.) Much of what he says is good 
sense, but his dissatisfaction, together 
with his anxiety over the fate of men like 
Edgar Sanders and William Oatis, leads 
him to advocate some unwise and self- 
defeating policies. So long, for’ instance, 
as the West has no intention of physically 
taking up arms to liberate eastern 
Europe, it would be a grave and cruci 
mistake 10 “key” its Propaganda to 
“liberation” rather than to “ peace.” 


A NEW JOURNAL 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF _ EDUCATIONAL 
STUDIES. VOL. 1. No. 1. 

Faber and Faber. 96 pages. 10s. per issuc ; 
or Annual Subscription (for. 2 issues) 
16s. 8d. ; 


‘> S38 new journal is the result of a 
conference held last December by 
professors of education and directors of 
institutes of education, to discuss the 
problems raised by the ‘growth of educa- 
tional research. Its purpose is to 
“disseminate information about educa- 
tional research in progress ” ; not to com- 
ment upon topical_events-in education, 
but to “indicate how and where these 
developments are being studied and the 
trend of opinion upon them.” 

The main article, by Professor Louis 
Arnaud Reid, is a somewhat wordy 
exposition of the thesis that what we 
need is not merely a capacity to learn 
but also a capacity to feel and an aware- 
ness that can profit by experience ; but 
he gives no indication of how education 
can meet this need. The second article 
is a factual account of thé origin of 
mechanics’ institutes—a movement 
which laid the foundation of modern 
technical colleges; and an article by 
Professor W. M. Lewis makes the plea 
that work in the diverse fields of com- 
munication should be co-ordinated and 
related to that of the educator. Some of 
this is interesting, but on the whole it 
must be sadly recorded thar the first 
number of this journal, like so much that 
is written about education, is dull. 
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... working a 
nine-day week! 


With the current and continued call for 
longer hours, more work, increased 
productivity, the RADIO TIMES is 
surely in agreement — being itself a 
prime example of dogged industry. For 
each issue of the RADIO TIMES does 
a nine-day week, working all the time. 
From the Friday it is delivered, to the 
following Sunday week, the RADIO 
TIMES is constantly in commission. 
And when you consider that nine-day 
week in conjunction with the RADIO 
TIMES circulation, you need no reader- 
ship survey to tell you that the RADIO 
TIMES is Britain’s hardest-worked dis- 
tributordof the nation’s advertised goods. 


a Single insertion in the 


RADIO TIMES 


is a National Campaign 
for mine days plus... 


Advertisement Department, B.8.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, 
Portland Place, London, W.|1. 


This advertisement was designed by Sells Ltd., Brettenham House, W.C.2. 
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Among outstanding articles with which 


History 


TODAY 


celebrates its second birthday are— 
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| HITLER AND THE BOMB PLOT 
| by John Wheeler-Bennett, the first of three 
| articles describing how a group of influential 
conspirators almost brought down the entire 
| 

} 















Nazi regime. 


COULD NAPOLEON HAVE WON? 


by C . S. Forester, author of the Hornblower 
series — a critical examination by a famous 
historical novelist of Napoleon’s generalship. 


long and informative articles, are published in the 
January issue of HISTORY TODAY. Written by 
experts for the general reader, each article is fully 
illustrated. Order your copy now. 






ON. SALE JAN, 9th 


From booksellers and newsagents everywhere, price 2/6d., 
or by subscription, 33/- per annum, from the Publisher. 
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HISTORY TODAY, /2 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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These important contributions, together with four other 
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Throughout the free world 
the firm of Taylor Woodrow Limited, and its 


Subsidiary and Associated Companies, 


are building for the future, 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
Building and Civil Engineering 


Contractors 
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Steel! Britain needs it—that’s 
why Britain needs Caterpillar 
Diesel Tractors. Up and down 
the country you'll see them, 
splashes of yellow against the 
drab earth. The husky, ever- 
dependable “Cats” (world- 
recognised nickname for world- 
famous machines) are ripping 
off the earth’s crust; laying bare 
rich coal and ironstone seams to 
feed British Industry—and you. 
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The BIG Yellow CATS 


—AND THE BIG BLACK CONVERTERS 


Caterpillar dependability — a by-word 
among contractors and engineers the 
world over — is safeguarded in Britain by 
the nation-wide organisation of the United 
Kingdom Caterpillar Dealers. 


North & East — H. Leverton & G6. Lid. 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wales & South-West—Bowmaker (Plan:) 
Led., Willenhall, Scaffs. 

London & South-East — Fred Myers 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 4 Tilney Street, 
London, W.1. 

Scotiand — Caledonian Tractor & Equip. 
Co. Ltd., | Rigby Street, Glasgow, E.!. 





DIESEL TRACTORS AND EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 





I see those shares have dro pee again 


Yes. If you ask me they could do with a few changes 


on the board. 
How do you mean? 


Well, take their chairman, for instance. He’s such a 


stubborn old so-and-so. . Still thinks his products are 
reserved for the elite. I was talking to his sales Director 
last week and he told me he had a heck of a job to 
convince the old boy that he makes a mass market product 
and when he suggested advertising in the Daily Mirror 


he took a dim view. 
Really? 
Yes. He said he didn’t like the Mirror. 


So he won’t advertise in it, eh? Does he know it has 
Over 4,400,000 people 


Fancy turning up your nose at all 


the biggest daily sale on earth? 
buy it every day. 
those potential customers because you don’t agree with 


their reading habits. 


THE BiecHeeEST DAILY 


* a 





NET 


t oad 2 er Ak: 
Amazing, isn’t it? 





So my advertising agent was telling me. 
mass market medium in the history of daily newspapers, 
he called it. A trifle pompous I thought, but true nevertheless. 


The Daily Meveed is such an m economical 
medium, too. Its square inch per thousand rate is lower 
than any other national daily. 


The. greatest 


DAILY MIRROR 


SALE 


THE 


WORLD 




















AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect ; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Congressional Relations 


Washington, D.C. 

LONG Pennsylvania Avenue, the workmen are 
hammering up the stands for the spectators of 
Washington’s quadrennial coronation ceremony—the 
inauguration of the new President. At the White House 
Mr Truman is preparing to move his household to 
Independence, Missouri, while at the other end of the 
avenue defeated Senators, Congressmen and outgoing 
officials are crating their papers into packing cases and 
haggling over the value of 
the office furniture with 
their successors. Terti 
gaudentes to this period of | 
change are the steely-eyed 
ladies and gentlemen of the 
Washington estate agencies. 
It is reported, however, that 
there are many more Repub- 
licans searching for houses— 
for rent on a short lease— 
than there are Democrats 
who wish to vacate theirs 
and move back to the home 
towns from which they 
emerged ten, fifteen or 
twenty years ago. “*-Potomac 
fever,” once contracted, is 
said to be hard to shake off. 
Although the number of 
local Republican celebrants 
of victory is, after twenty- 
four years of opposition, so 
large that the -traditional 
Inaugural Ball will have to 
be held simultaneously in 
two large halls, neither the 
Republican leadérs in Con- 
gress nor the new President’s 
advisers are converging on 
Washington in a mood of 
hilarity. It is becoming daily more apparent that the party 
takes office at a difficult turn of the cold war which may 
require greater and not less sacrifice of blood and treasure 


from the American people. “If de Good Lawd was a ~ 


Republican,” as Mr James Reston of the New York Times 
wrote recently, “he would not have called them to office 
at this moment.” 
Already a reluctant retreat has been beaten from an 
immediate cut in taxation to the less glamorous objective 





“You Know, Santa Receives A Great Many Letters —” 





of balancing the budget, and when the new Administration 
completes its survey of the international situation it may 
well be found that even this is not going to be easy. The 
natural desire of the Republican politicians to produce some 
striking gesture which will enable the party to strengthen 
its slim hold on Congress at the next election has come into 
conflict with the hard fact of administrative responsibility, 
even before the new Congress has met. 

The President-elect and his political advisers have taken 
what will probably prove to 
be very wise action in backing 
Senator Taft for the leader- 
ship of the Senate, which he 
will now almost certainly 
secure when Congress gets 
down to business next week. 
In that capacity, tied closely 
to the White House and 
responsible for the hard busi- 
ness of getting the Adminis- 
tration’s legislative _pro- 
gramme through his 
chamber, Mr Taft’s talent 
for opposition may develop 
into something more con- 
structive. For all his 
obscurantism, the Senator is 
in some respects a victim of 
the American political 
system, with its divorce of 
political power from respon- 
sibility. It will be interesting 
to see whether, now that the 
two will be in some degree 
united, he has any capacity 
for growth. 

But the Administration’s 
acceptance of Senator Taft 
will go only a certain distance 
to appease the dismay of the 
professional Republican politicians, both in Congress and 
across the country, at the Cabinet appointments of the 
new President. In handing the task of picking the less 


important members of the incoming Administration over 
to Mr Herbert Brownell, his Attorney-General, and 
Governor Dewey’s former campaign manager, General 
Eisenhower has exposed himself to a- serious risk of 
reopening old wounds and reviving the division between 
the eastern and midwestern Republicans which reached 
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such a bitter climax at the party’s convention in Chicago 
last July. Mr Brownell has proceeded on the theory that, 
since General Eisenhower owes no political debts whatso- 
ever for his election, most of the administrative posts 
should go to the ablest men who call themselves Republi- 
cans—businessmen, bankers and lawyers rather than 
politicians. 

This in itself is hard enough to bear, but salt has been 
rubbed into the wound by failing to consult or even to 
inform the party leaders in the states from which the new 
appointees come. This is a traditional courtesy. Many a 
Republican Senator and Governor, whether originally a 
Taftite or an Eisenhower supporter, has choked on his 
breakfast coffee as he read for the first time in his news- 
paper of the appointment to office of a man from his own 
state. As the Alsop brothers wrote, “there really seems 
to be no reason for inflaming the politicians twice over, by 
failing to give them jobs and by failing to warn them who 
will get the jobs.” 

* 


Although the incoming President may have no political 
debts, the new Administration will nevertheless have to 
tread very softly with the new Congress. By a twist of 
fortune that is only secondarisy connected with the election 
results, the chairmanships of thirteen of the nineteen 
standing committees of the House and nine of the fifteen 
committees of the Senate will go to midwestern Republicans, 


‘most of them members of the Old Guard. And it is the 


‘committee chairmen who decide how and when a legislative 
measure submitted by the Administration shall be handled, 
and who can, if they wish, relegate a measure to limbo. If 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts gets, as seems 
likely, the chairmanship of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, he will be almost the only committee chairman 
who can be expected to have a properly informed and 
sympathetic appreciation of the kind of liberal and energetic 
foreign and defence policy that. General Eisenhower has 
always advocated. 

Thus the new Administration and the new leadership in 
Congress confront each other from the opposite ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue with some nervousness, each uncertain 
what the other will require of it. It should not take long 
to find out. By the time the new President is sworn in, the 
budget—that is, President Truman’s version of it—will have 
been submitted to Congress. Undoubtedly the new 
Administration will suggest amendments to it, and how far 
these coincide with the ideas of the Congressional leaders 
will give some clue to the future relations between. the two. 
A more searching test of General Eisenhower’s powers as 
a national leader, and his ability to carry Congress with him 
cannot be long delayed. Almost all the revisions of policy 
on which he is known to be working require congressional 
consent : the reorganisation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the improvement of service unification ; the shift in the 
emphasis of military aid from Europe to Korea and South- 
East Asia ; the streamlining of the administrative depart- 
ments themselves ; and above all the renewal and possible 
liberalisation of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires in June. It is very possible that the passage 
of this last measure, which will almost certainly require the 
support of the Democrats to overcome the opposition of the 
Old Guard Republicans, will bring to a close the hundred 
days of acquiescence which Congress traditionally accords 
to a new President. 
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Atomic Boom in Ohio 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CINCINNATI 


i August the Atomic Energy Commission announced 
plans for a new “gaseous diffusion” plant near 
Waverly, the seat of Pike County, in south-central Ohio, 
which means that the industrial expansion of the middle 
Ohio Valley, often referred to as “ America’s Ruhr,” will 
soon be vastly accelerated. This latest project, which will 
outrank Oak Ridge when completed and will cost $1.2 
billion, is part of the $3 billion atomic energy programme 
proposed by President Truman and approved by Congress 
at the close of the last session.. The gaseous diffusion 
process, which is used in other atomic energy plants in the 
United States, separates fissionable uranium-235 from non- 
fissionable uranium-238. Uranium is converted into gas and 
is then filtered many thousands of times to extract the 
U-235 used in the manufacture of atomic weapons and in 
the creation of energy for peacetime industry. From this 
one plant, according to Mr Gordon Dean, the commission's 
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chairman, the United States “ will gain precious time and 
achieve maximum atomic stockpile objectives four and « 
half-to five years earlier than if we went at our present rate.”’ 

Waverly will be only one, though by far the largest, of a 
series of new atomic developments in the middle Ohio 
Valley. The geographic centre of the programme will be a 
plant now under construction at Fernald, Ohio, just north 
of Cincinnati. Here the crude uranium ores will be pro- 
cessed to supply raw material for the gaseous diffusion 
operations at Waverly, at the plant near Paducah, Kentucky, 
which is now almost finished, and at well-established Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. In addition, laboratories are going up at 
Miamisburg, Ohio, to explore the effects of radiation on 
living cells, essential if the problem of disposing of atomic 
waste is to be solved. Finally, this new output of nuclear 
energy will go into the atomic-powered airctaft now being 


- developed in secrecy at the General Electric Company’s 


factory near Cincinnati. 

The actual site of the Waverly plant is a 6,500-acre tract 
of farmland near the village of Piketon, lying on the Scioto 
River some 20 miles from the big Ohio River. The buildings 
will cover’ 10:million square feet of floor ‘space, and some 
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will be half a mile long. This once peaceful valley will soon 
become the, scene of the biggest “ boom ” in Ohio’s century 
and a half of history. Already bulldozers are at work, 
clearing away dirt and trees, farms are being destroyed and 
villages vanishing, while surveyors crowd the neighbouring 
highways, planning roads and railway sidings. All state 
hizhway funds are earmarked for the area which means that 
cities such as Columbus are having to postpone plans for 
relieving ttaffie congestion. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion estimates that construction will take between three and 
four years and that the average demand for manpower will 
be 17,000, with 34,000 employed during a peak period of 
about one year. 

in an atmosphere suggestive of a “ gold rush,” property 
values are soaring and trailer camps are sprouting, for 
thousands of trailers will be needed to house the migrant 
workers. Those who bring their families with them will 
present a more difficult problem. One new housing project 
in Waverly will accommodate more persons than the entire 
present population of the town—1,800. The “ metropolis ” 
of the district, Portsmouth, which lies 20 miles to the south, 
has only 36,000 inhabitants. The government is, therefore, 
confronted with a variety of problems—of health, housing, 
schooling, transportation, communications and recreation. 
During the pasttwo years the commission has been leaving 
the construgtion of all such facilities to private enterprise, 
with the assistance of federal funds, instead of building a 
whole new community, as it did at Oak Ridge. What lies 
ahead for Pike County has been vividly illustrated near 
Paducah, where a jerry-built town has sprung up to house 
workers on a much smaller project. The fact that the perma- 
nent operating force of the Waverly plant will be only 4,000 
discourages much permanent building. 


* 


The commission tried to avoid some of these difficulties 
by choosing a site near a large city which would offer many 
of the facilities that must now be built from the ground up 
in Pike County. It considered 19 sites before deciding upon 
this one but everywhere it encountered too much local 
opposition. At two of the tentative sites—Louisville, 
Kentucky, and Cincinnati, Ohio—shopkeepers and trade 
unionists welcomed the prospect of a gigantic new plant. But 
industrialists objected to any new demands on an already 
severely limited labour market ; they also feared that the 
Defence Department might curtail orders to factories 
a'ready in existence. City officials, too, were unenthusiastic 
about demands for a mass of new facilities to serve a huge 
but temporary building force. Finally, local public opinion 
did not relish the prospect of being made a prime target for 
enemy bombs in the event of war. So the commission chose 
its site in a County with deteriorating farm land, depleted 
mineral resources and not a single industry. 

Pike County has, however, the essential requirements 
which make the Ohio Valley suitab'e for atomic develop- 
ments—an ample water supply, vast reserves of coal nearby 
and cheap transportation by river barge. These advantages 
are of prime importance, since the new plant will need, it is 
estimated, 1,800,000 kilowatts an hour of electric power, 
double the consumption of the motor capital of Detroit. 
The Paducah project set the pattern for building the neces- 
sary generators ; there five privately owned and operated 
companies have combined to turn out 800,000 kilowatts an 
hour. For the Pike County venture, fifteen private com- 
panies in the Ohio Valley have formed a giant combine. 


| es 
They will construct two new power plants at an aggregate 


cost of $400 million, the larger oné at Madison, Indiana, te 


use coal from the rich western Kentucky fields, and the 
smaller one near Gallipolis, Ohio, fed by coal from the 
Kanawha River area of West Virginia. (The Ohio River 
is a poor source of water power.) Each of these two plants 
will have a larger electrical output than any other steam- 
power plant in the world. They will produce annually 
1§ billion kilowatts—more than the 8 million inhabitants 
of greater New York consumed last year. The prospective 
surplus will be sold to private industries up and down the 
middle Ohio Valley, a region as hungry for electrical power 
as any in the country. é 

In anticipation of industrial expansion on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of, other new power plants are being built and 
old ones expanded along the Ohio River. Madison and 
Gallipolis will serve chiefly defence ‘needs, but huge 
generators are already in operation at Columbia Park, Ohio, 
and Lawrenceburg, Indiana, for private consumers, and a 
plant recently completed at New Richmond, Ohio, is to 
be enlarged. Altogether, by 1956, between 10 million and 
12 million kilowatts an hour will be generated at a string 
of new and existing plants throughout the middle Ohio 
Valley. 

The demand for coal to feed these generators will be a 
boon to the mines of Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia, 
which have suffered in recent years from the competition of 
natural and artificial gas and oil. Madison and Gallipolis 
together will consume 7,500,000 tons of coal annually, and 
by 1954 the power plants of the valley will require 20 million 
tons. Within three years after that the 980-mile Ohio 
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River is expected to be carrying in its immense fleet of barges 
more coal for the generation of electrical power than it now 
carries for all public and private. consumers. The Army 
Engineers, who are responsible for navigation on the river, 
are thinking of building 18 modern high-lift dams to replace 
the present ageing system of 46 locks and dams. 

As they scan their small library of blueprints—of Waverly, 
Paducah, Fernald and Miamisburg—government officials 
foresee a prodigious strengthening of the national defence. 
But to local chambers of commerce this government under- 
taking promises a halcyon growth of industry and business. 
This logical co-operation of public and private enterprise 
and capital does indeed seem to be bringing an era of 
unprecedented expansion to “ America’s Ruhr.” 


American Notes 





Recession—Sometime, Never ? 


CONOMISTS, businessmen and journalists have piled 
America’s plate with optimistic forecasts for 19§3 ; 

the few sour mixtures of last autumn have nearly all been 
sweetened by the election results, by the reliance that 
General Eisenhower is placing on advisers from business 
and industry and, above all, by the economic indices, better 
and steadier than ever before. Unemployment is at a record 
low level and national income at a record high one ; such 
ominous signs as there are—rising money rates, increases 
in private debt, the sagging tendency of commodity prices, 
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the growing intensity of competition—have all been present 
for some time without the boom coming to an end. It is 
based on two main forces, government spending for defence 
and private capital investment: contrary to earlier predic- 
tions, the first of these is expected to remain at, or above, 
its present high level for one and maybe two years, and the 
second to fall off very little during 1953. 

But when these two forces do weaken, then the boom’s 
real test will come. So, at the kernel of nearly all the 
forecasts lies the prediction: no recession this year, possibly, 
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or perhaps probably, a recession next year and certainly a 
recession sometime—certainly, that is, if other forces do 
not counteract it. What might, and indeed ought to, 
counteract it is the subject of three separate reports by 
economists, just issued on behalf of the Department of 
Commerce, the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report and the National Planning Association 
respectively. The department’s experts expect the decline 
in defence spending to begin in 1955, but the committee's 
experts point out that it’ will be neither so sharp nor so 
deep as it was after the last war, since the country will 
still need to maintain a state of preparédness at a probable 
cost of $40 billion a year. 

The National Planning Association’s estimate of potential! 
national product in 1960 is based on the assumption that 
men and machines will be fully employed ; in order to 


‘achieve this, it recommends a number of “ adjustments ” 


that should be made: both private and public investment 
must be encouraged at home and abroad, prices must be 
stabilised and taxes reduced. Tax reduction is also taken 
for granted by the other two groups of experts, as are 
increased outlays by state and local governments, to offset 
the fall in defence spending. The Congressional report 
emphasises that the growing population of the country 
means a growing demand not only for commercial products 
but for such things as schools and roads ; enough worth- 
while projects of this kind are available to take up any slack 
in the economy for many years to come. 

All of these reports, and in particular that of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the most politically pointed of the 
three, in effect tell businessmen that if there is a recession 
it will be mainly because they have brought it on their own 
heads by lack of foresight and enterprise and by failure 
to co-operate ywith the government. Although they may 
resent being told where their duty lies, most of them nowa- 
days have learned, in business schools and conferences, of 
the importance of full employment and how they can con- 
tribute towards its maintenance ; and they have no excuse 
for non-co-operation with the incoming government, since 
it is one after their own hearts. 


* 
Sweet Land of Liberte 


HE 270 French seamen who refused to swear they were 
not Communists and did not belong to any Communist- 
dominated organisation—including a trade union—ate their 
Christmas dinners on board the ironically named Liberté 
almost under the shadow of the Statue of Liberty. They 
were the first aliens to feel the teeth of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act which went into effect on Christmas 
Eve. A little noticed provision of the immensely compli- 
cated Act requires that the 300,000 seamen who enter 
American ports regularly must be screened just as though 
they were aliens ‘seeking admission. The. Immigration 
Service, though sadly understaffed for its new duties, has 
tried to minimise the nuisance and costly delay in turning 
round ships by inspecting crews at sea; eventually, each 
seaman is to have a visa which will entitle him to go ashore 
between trips. : 
Few sensible Americans imagine that a perfunctory 
inspection by a harassed. inspector or consular officer will 
ferret out the dangerous Communists from whom Senator 
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McCarran wants t0 insulate America. For a mouse of 
security, a great deal of resentment is being built up. But 
irritating though this provision may be to maritime nations, 
it is only one of the very minor counts aganst the Act, which 
has been causing controversy in the United States ever 
since it reached the floor of the Senate and House because 
of the exclusionist philosophy and racial discrimination it 
perpetuates. Some of its provisions are only just becoming 
known. In addition to retaining the national origins basis 
for quotas, which favours immigrants from northern 
Europe, the Act for the first time allocates half of each 
quota to those whose entrance is sought by Americans 
because of their superior abilities or value to the labour 
market ; the other half is reserved for those with family 
connections in the United States. Only if a quota cannot 
be filled on this basis is there room for independent 
immigration, 


* 


During the campaign General Eisenhower promised to 
eliminate the racial bias in the Act. President Truman, 
who vetoed the Bill, is leaving behind a blue-print for a 
new law. His Commission on Immigration and Naturalisa- 
tion has recommended the abolition of the 85 national 
quotas and their replacement by a single unified quota 
which would admit over 250,000 persons a year, compared 
with 154,000 today. It suggests that for three years 100,000 
of these places should be reserved for refugees and displaced 
persons, and that the right of asylum and the needs of other 
countries for relief from surplus population should be given 
weight at all times. It also proposes that Nazis and Fascists, 
as well as Communists, should be excluded if they volun- 
tarily joined totalitarian organisations ; the McCarran Act 
exempts the first two, on the ground that only the Com- 
munists hope to spread their political creed to America. 

So generous an immigration law would strengthen 
American claims to the moral leadership of the free world. 
But even if Congress were sympathetic—which is far from 
likely, for the old quotas are deeply embedded—so radical 
a change could not be adopted overnight. The world will 
have time to become well acquainted with the McCarran- 
Walter Act. 


* 
Bridge for the Doctors 


7: January, President Truman, virtually conceding 
defeat for his compulsory national health insurance 
plan, set up a Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation headed by Dr Paul Magnuson, a Republican. The 
report, which has just been published, estimates the 
annual cost of implementing all its recommendations at 
$1,750 million. This would double the present federal 
expenditure on health and cost the states an additional 
$750 million a year, a fact which is not likely to appeal to 
the Republicans who have pledged themselves in advance 


to curb federal spending. Yet the recommendations of the’ 


commission may well be a bridge between the Democratic 
and incoming Republican Administrations, for they are 
very much in keeping with what General Eisenhower has 
said in the past on the matter. 

The most important recommendations are that the feileral 
government should make grants to help the states finance 
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both public and private medical and hospital insurance ; 
that the federal government should give subsidies and 
scholarships to state health organisations, hospitals and 
medical colleges for medical research and more hospital 
beds, and to increase the number of doctors ; that there 
Should be an extension of group practice, already wide- 
spread ; and that Congress should create a Cabinet post 
for a new. Secretary of Health and Security, as well as a 
permanent Federal Health Commission which would make 
an annual report to the President and Congress on the 
nation’s health. 

Three members of the corfimission, one of whom is Mr 
Walter Reuther, the new President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations, have criticised the report for 
leaving participation in the proposed health insurance pro- 
gramme to the option of each state. This would, in their 
opinion, make it unlikely that all citizens would have access 
to a comprehensive health service of the highest quality, 
which is the commission’s objective: Dr Louis Bauer, the 
President of the American Medical Association, which 
launched such a vitriolic publicity campaign against Mr 
Truman’s own proposals, is attacking the report from the ° 
other side as the thin end of the wedge of national com- 
pulsory health insurance. : 

But this revival of the “ socialised medicine” bogey is 
not likely to carry much weight when the emphasis of the 
report is so clearly on local and state endeavours, and on 
the principle of helping people to help themselves through 
federal stimulation of Blue Cross and other private pre- 
payment plans. The plain fact of the matter is that there 
are far too many people who are not receiving adequate 
medical care ; this is especially so in the rural and urban 
areas where there is_a chronic shortage of doctors and other 
medical facilities. The Magnuson Commission points the 
way to a comprehensive health service for all, organised on 
what may be the most practical lines in a country so large 
and diverse as the United States. 


* 


Farmers on Eisenhower’s Doorstep 


HE new quota restrictions just imposed on imports of 
dried dairy products not only illustrate once more the 
incompatibility of America’s agricultural and foreign trade 
policies, but also the growing difficulties of the country’s © 
farmers. Not yet serious in itself, but in marked contrast 
to the sustained prosperity in all other sections of the com- 
munity, the farm problem is already. worrying the incoming 
Administration—and the incoming Congress. The cuts in 
imports of dried milk, cream and buttermilk, coming mainly 
from the Netherlands, Sweden, New Zealand and Denmark, 


- have been imposed under the Defence Production Act, 


which requires that imports of farm products be limited if 
they are adversely affecting domestic output. Recently 
heavy imports of dried milk have held down the usual 
seasonal rise in dairy prices, which are also suffering from 
the extent to which margarine is now replacing butter. 
This is a situation peculiar to dairy farmers, but nearly 
all farm prices are falling and the government's’ price- 
supporting operations are once more threatening to become 
expensive. Exports of wheat and cotton are expected to 
decline still further next year and farmers have been told 
by the Department of Agriculture to reduce their plantings 
of these two crops. Instead they are asked to increase 
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production of maize and other feeds since reserves are out . 


of balance with the country’s expanding herds of livestock. 
As these animals begin to come to market, meat prices are 
going down, However, rising costs even more than falling 
prices are at the root of the farmers’ difficulties. Real 
incomes are dropping and in November, for the first time 
since the Korean outbreak, the parity ratio fell below the 
100 per cent that is supposed to give the farmer a fair 
return for what he sells in terms of what he buys. 


* 


As a result General Eisenhower is being constantly 
reminded of his alleged election promise to maintain the 
price support level at the 90 per cent of parity which now 
applies to the six basic crops. His appointments to the 
Department of Agriculture, and to the commission of 
experts who are to review existing farm programmes, are 
being criticised on ‘the grounds that none of these men are 
specifically pledged to the rigid 90 per cent principle and 
that several of them have openly doubted whether it is today 
the right answer to the farm problem. These doubts are 
shared by many leading farmers and, indeed, almost the only 
real stronghold of the principle seems to be among the 
farmers’ spokesmen in Congress. For the present the 
question is academic, since the existing legislation has two 
more years to run. Before it expires the new Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr Benson, and his Under Secretary, Mr True 
Morse, evidently hope to have worked out an alternative 
policy. They seem to be thinking along the lines, strangely 
reminiscent _of the Republicans’ bogeyman, Mr Henry 
Wallace, of raising farm incomes by increasing consumption 
of agricultural products through research and improved 
methods of marketing and distribution. 


* 


Tanks in Reverse 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has warned his successor and the 
Republicans in Congress pledged to cut government 
expenditures that it would be dangerous to slacken the pace 
of the armament programme in the name of economy. 
This week General Vandenberg, the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, has put in a plea that it would be “ disastrous ” 
to reduce production of aircraft when Russia has turned out 
five times as many as America in the past five years. But 
it does not seem likely that, even to balance the budget, 
General Eisenhower would stretch out aircraft deliveries any 
further ; they are already being stretched out, involuntarily, 
by technical difficulties, such as the adaptation of the British- 
designed Sapphire jet engine to mass production. Mfr 


- Gilpatric, the Under Secretary of the Air Force, insists that 


the peak of 750 or 800 deliveries a month for his service 
will be reached on schedule. late next spring (666 were pro- 
vided in Novémber), but even he admits that peak produc- 
tion will have: to be continued several months longer than 
expected to make up for present delays, and that, even so, 


the 143-group air force planned for the middle of 1955 will 


not be.entirely equipped with the latest models. 
In other directions, however, economies are already 
becoming possible. The Army has announced cuts in the 


production of medium tanks and lorries which will mean 
the closing down of four large plants during the fiscal year 
which begins next July, and the slowing down of other 


- 
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assembly lines. Immediate needs have been ‘satisfied ; the 
production’ lines have been established ; and overseas 
markets have shrunk with the decision to buy British tanks 
for European defence. To take up the slack, the auto- 


‘mobile companies involved have been offered’a larger quota 


for passenger car production in the second quarter of next 
year, though the authorities will not promise to provide any 
extra steel and cannot, of course, guarantee them a market. 

The decision to slow down tank production not only 
makes savings possible in the new budget-; it also is in 
accord, with the greater emphasis now being put on the 
“ stockpiling of capacity ” rather than the costly accumula- 
tion of equipment which may be obsolete before it is 
needed. This was the theme of the Yance committee on 
production equipment, which has just reported, and will 
feature largely in a bigger study ordered by the Defence 
Mobiliser. This is a survey of the resources of the economy 
that would be available if full-scale war should follow the 
present years of partial mobilisation. The aim is to spot 
and, if possible, break the bottlenecks in advance, by stock- 
piling materials and tools and expanding facilities even 
further. A first step in this direction which, of course, the 
Eisenhower Administration would have power to reverse, 
is the inclusion in the new defence budget of a sum. 
believed to be about $500 million, for the stockpiling of 
complicated machine tools. -This would also keep the 
machine tool industry fully employed at a time when its 
back-log of orders is being rapidly reduced.” 


* 


Inspectors Locked Out 


IGH on the legislative “‘ must” list of the next 
Congress will be the provision of new teeth for the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act. The Act was 
passed twelve years ago to prevent the sale of impure and 
misbranded goods, but so badly drafted that the Supreme 
Court, by 8 to 1, has had to uphold a large apple processor 
—an ancient foe of the Food and Drug Administration—in 
the State of Washington in his refusal to permit inspectors 
to enter his plant. His apples were suspected of. carrying 


. dangerous quantities of insecticides. The Court found, 


on examining the Act, that its ‘language empowered 
inspectors to inspect only when manufacturers gave them 
permission to do so. The clause was inserted to protect 
the public against bureaucratic high-handedness, but it has 
proved the undoing of the government’s~ main weapon 
against adulteration and insanitary conditions. Four-fifths 
of the violations of the law are uncovered during plant 
inspections. . 

The food industry is concerned, rather than jubilant. 
about its new found freedom. Its members do not want 
their customers to imagine that they have anything to 
conceal, and most of them will continue to open their doors 
to inspection at any reasonable time. This is a far ery from 
the indignation of the meat-packing and patent ‘medicine 


‘interests at the “ socialistic interference ” of the government 


when the first attempts were made, less than fifty years ago, 
to protect consumers. Fortunately, no question of consti- 
tutionality was raised by. the Court ; all that is necessary is 
that Congress should strike out the offending paragraphs 
and give food and:drug inspectors the right to enter which 
almost everyone agrees they should have. 


’ 
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The World Overseas 





The Liberals of Europe 


BY A CORRESPONDENT F 


N this confused decade, when Senator Taft and Mr 
Henry Wallace cam share the same page of the New 
York Times to explain why they are Liberals, and when 
Stalin can lament the passing of Liberalism and the West’s 
betrayal of the freedom of the individual, it is encouraging 
to find in Europe a group of Liberal politicians who share 
a common purpose, and who claim to be exercising an 
increasing influence on European affairs. That, at any rate, 
was the lesson Senator Roger Motz of Belgium drew from 
the recent Liberal International Congress in Strasbourg. It 
was, he said, now clear that a European Liberal party was 
in the process Of being born, and that it would find its 
proper field of operations in the new European institutions. 
Who are these “ Liberals ” of whom Senator Motz was 
speaking ? And by what right do they so describe them- 
selves ? The best yardstick is recognition by the Liberal 
International. With the exception of the Turkish Demo- 
cratic party, whose affiliation is sought by the rest, all the 
parties mentioned below are associated with it. There are 
only three Liberal parties, so named, in Europe—the 
British, the Belgian and the Italian—though in Greece 


those who cluster round M. Venizelos (some of them — 


recently deserted him for M. Tsouderos) also call them- 
selves Liberals. The tithe Democratic is more widely used: 
the German Free Democratic party, the Radical Demo- 
cratic and Liberal Democratic parties of Switzerland, the 
Democratic party of Turkey, the Patriotic and Democratic 
group of Luxemburg, the People’s party for Freedom and 
Democracy im Holland. In Scandinavia it is either the 
People’s party, as in Sweden and Finland, or the Left party, 
as in Norway and Denmark. In France both the Radical 
Socialists and M. Pleven’s Union Démocratique et Socialiste 
de la Résistance seem to qualify, and in Iceland there is the 


Progressive People’s party. 


Agreement on Foreign Policy - 


Even a casual survey shows that these’ parties achieve no 
very high common denominator in their domestic policies. 
It is, however, hardly to be expected that they should, since 
Liberalism is not a dogma to be followed rigidly in all situa- 
tons, but a body of principles which, when applied to the 
varying conditions of Europe, produces widely differing 
results. In foreign policy, however, they are discovering an 
identity of purpose surprising even to themselves ; and that 
again is not aumreasonable, since the essential international 
conditions te which their Liberalism must be applied are the 
same for all. There are notable backslidings, due to special 
circcumstamees, such as the Swedish Liberals’ rejection of 





Nato, and the conflict between the French and German 
Liberals over the Saar. Generally speaking, however, they 
seem to have far more in common in their approach to 
international questions than their Conservative or Socialist 
opponents. In the institutions of Strasbourg and Luxem- 
burg agreement is beginning to flower into co-operation. 

The Liberals number between 20 and 25 per cent of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, of the Coal 
and Steel Pool Assembly, and of the ad hoc ‘political 
assembly. In all these bodies Liberal groups have been 
established, and, though still loose-knit and experimental, 
these are free from the handicaps of isolationist prejudice 
and economic nationalism which hinder similar co-opera- 
tion by the Christian Democrats or the Socialists. ‘Their 
composition is broad and suited to the circumstances. In 
the Coal and Steel Assembly, for instance, three dissident 
Gaullists, whose economic views are similar to those of the 
Liberals, have been included. These three individuals, 
however, remain outside the Liberal group in the ad hoc 
assembly, which is designed to deal with political rather 
than economic problems. 


Atlantic Community First 


This consolidation was helped forward by the Congress 
of the Liberal International which took place in Strasbourg 
during the last session of the Consultative Assembly. A 
majority of the Liberal delegates to the Assembly attended 
it, and succeeded in reaching unanimity on two important 
points of principle. They gave their support to the pro- 
posed “ small federation of six nations,” with the important 
proviso that it must wogk not only in close co-operation 
with the other eight countries represented at Strasbourg, 
but also with the free nations overseas ; in other words, they 
accepted the Atlantic community as the primary and most 
important grouping. They also accepted the principle of 
a European preferential system, provided that other nations 
should be allowed to enter the circle if willing to accept the 
same conditions. 

Though these decisions introduced no startling innova- 
tions, they acquire importance from their wide international 
acceptance. If the Liberals are prepared to act as a group 
to press the paramountcy of Nato and the principle of Pro- 
fessor Ohlin’s “ low-tariff club,” they will be able to exert 
a strong influence in both these directions. This agreement 
between them is not a sudden or unexpected development. 
Regular meetings of European Liberals have been taking 
place quietly under the wing of the Liberal International for 
the last five years, and mutual confidence has grown. - 
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But the Liberals, to become really effective, nvust over- 
come two obstacles. They must increase their representa- 
tion so that they can be more influential in their own 
countries, and they must make contact with their opposite 
numbers in the United States and Canada. They are already 
far stronger on the Continent than in Britain, but, with 
certain significant exceptions, they are still too weak. In 
Switzerland they have been a majority party for over a third 
of a century ; in Sweden they have, since the war, sprung 
to a second place ; in Turkey, the Democratic Party is in 
power ; in Denmark the two Liberal Parties together hold 
a very large segment of the representation ; in Belgium, 
Germany and Norway they stand third ; in France, although 
they come fourth, their numbers (90) are substantial. Else- 
where they are very weak, but an examination of postwar 
elections shows that, in Europe as a whole, the Liberals’ 
proportion of total votes has steadily risen. 

Various factors militate against extending this co-opera- 
tien to the other Nato countries: the peculiar texture of the 
American party system; the reliance of the Canadian 
Liberals on the Quebec vote, and their consequent shyness 
of the anticlericalism of the European Liberals ; the fact 
that there are, within the North Atlantic Community, no 
institutions similar to those in Europe. On the other side 
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of the scales, however, there is the preponderance of Libera! 
strength in both these -countries. In Canada it is concen- 
trated in one ‘party; in the United States it is diffused 
through both parties. In both cases, though Presiden: 
Eisenhower has still to prove his independence of Senator 
Taft, it is fair to say that the governments are dominated 
by Liberal thought, and it is arguable that they will find 
it easier to work with a Europe led by Liberal ideas than 
with one governed by nationalist and isolationist sentiment. 

It has become almost common form in Britain to speak 
of the continental Liberals as “ right-wing,” though it is 
hard to know what is meant by that vague and misleading 
term. They are certainly anti-Socialist and anti-collectivist, 
and opposed to the compromises that sections of the 
Christian-Democratic parties have accepted. They are not, 
however, “ right-wing ” in the sense of verging on fascism. 
If a single epithet is required, “libertarian ” is probably the 
most apt. Briefly their common principle can be described 
as “a selective diminution of domestic controls leading to 
international economic collaboration.” Their goal is to 
establish a united and effective front within the European 
institutions, and at the same ‘time to improve their domestic 
position to the point at which they can really influence their 
governments. 





Reform of the French Constitution 


Constitution, where it ‘is stated that the 
right of legislation is vested in the 
National Assembly as a whole and can- 
not be delegated. Many of the projects 
for constitutional reform provide for a 
modification of this article. According 





O the outside observer, unfamiliar 

with the complexities of the 
Constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
parliamentary gcvernment in France 
tends to appear like an interregnum of 
dissent between spells of chaos. Prime 
Ministers come and go, only to reappear 
in slightly altered guise in their suc- 
cessor’ cabinet. Votes of confidence 
are taken on minute technical points 
and, time and again, France wakes in 
the morning to find itself. without 
government or budget. Instead of 
countering ‘the instinct for anarchy and 
costly wit which is so important a part 
of the French political mind, the Consti- 
tation of 1946 has created an atmosphere 
of studied-unreality. By enfeebling the 
executive it has sanctioned the French- 
man’s time-hallowed distrust of central 
authority. By linking the currency to 
the fluctuating will of the government, 
it has driven much of France’s real 
wealth even deeper into the rural céllar 
or the foreign holdings. Finally, by its 
excessive solicitude for splinter parties 
and constant shiftings of loyalty, the 
Constitution has reduced the Chamber 
of Deputies to a cockpit. 

By now it has become plain that the 
system cannot be worked, and nearly all 
shades of opinion agree on the need for 
reform. Part of the difficulty, however, 
is the irreverent ingenuity of the French 
mind when it comés to devising panaceas 
for political ills. During the discussion 





of electoral reforms, which extended 
over 1950 and the first half of 1951, 
more than sixty projects were brought 
forward for examination. The same 
prolixity obtains with respect to revising 
the Constitution. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that the main emphasis will be 
on strengthening the powers of the 
President (in some measure a tribute to 
the qualities of M. Auriol), on giving 
the Banque de France a measure of 
fiscal autonomy, and on allowing the 
Prime Minister a head start before the 
parliamentary, harriers, 


Powers for the Premier 


Amid the countless blueprints for 
constitutional reform which are being 
drawn up during the present inter- 
regnum, several. stand out for their 
realism. M. Pleven, for example, has 
urged that the National Assembly be 
automatically dissolved if a negative 
vote of confidence takes place less than 
eighteen months after the investiture. of 
a Prime Minister and the approval of his 
programme. As long as a government 
is at the mercy day by day of a shifting 
coalition, of intrigues in the lobby_ or 
of quick veerings of ambition, it cannot 
Carry out a policy. -As M. Edgar Faure 
put it, “a government in France ceases 
to exist once it starts moving.” . In 
essence, the question of the power of the 
Premier hinges on Article 13 of the 1946 


to the Gaullists, for example, the Prime 
Minister should be allowed to legislate 
on minor parts of a programme which 
had received the general approval of the 
Assembly. This would avoid the point- 
by-point debate over budget technicali- 
ties which has caused the fall of so 
many recent cabinets. 


Torment of Investiture 


‘Much attention is also being given 
to the role of the President as it was 
envisaged by the Constitution of 1875. 
If M. Auriol were empowered to appoint 
the Prime Minister and dissolve the 
‘National Assembly, the torment of 
investiture would be avoided and the 
nation’s will could be brought to bear 
on its capricious representatives. Un- 
fortunately, the Constitution of 1875 
was abused and memories of MacMahon 
are no less vivid than those of the Pétain 
regime, in reaction against which the 
1946 Constitution was drafted. . The 
right of presidential dissolution (which 
is rendered almost non-existent by 
article 51 of the present Constitution) 
inspires considerable malaise amid 
French politicians. Under present 
circumstances in particular, any increase 
in the strength of the executive is 
interpreted as a concession to 


Boulangism in its Gaullist form. 

The most complex and yet funda- 
mental problem resides in the link 
between the Banque de France and the 
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government. As long as the Bank’s 
right of issue is closely linked to the 
desires Of the. cabinet, the general 
French distrust in the national currency 
and the resulting drain of real assets 
inte foreign. and undisclosed holdings 
will continue. Fiseal reform has been 
the promised land for every government 
since 1946; if mone can carry it through 
it is because of the French public’s bitter 
memories of governmental . money- 
printing and brusque devaluations. In 
order to demand. the sacrifices from the 
public without which the present infla- 
tionary intoxication cannot be reduced, 
the government has to prove its willing- 


Hess.to respect the integrity of the franc. 

During M. Pinay’s tenure of office, 
general public confidence in his personal 
honesty maintained the franc at a high 
level. This suggests that the country is 
tired of artificial stimulants and would 
be prepared for a period of sobriety. 
But how to readjust the mechanism of 
the Ministry of Finance and the Banque 
de France without a drastic upheaval 
remains the  thorniest 
would-be reformers. “One thing, how- 
ever, is clear: unless the Constitution 
of 1946 is seriously modified, the Fourth 
Republic will continue on its dishearten- 
ing way from crisis to crisis, 


OEEC and the-Dollar Gap 


F the west European nations are to 

return to solvency they must, accord- 
ing to the fourth annual report of the 
OEEC, strive toward four main goals: 
to increase investment and production ; 
10 secure equilibrium in the balance of 
payments ; to liberalise trade; and to 
restore Or maintain internal financial 
stability. In the short run, these aims 
wil] sometimes conflict with one another ; 
but the problem will be very much easier 
to solve if there is co-operative action 
among nations, if the OEEC countries 
can be certain that all are bent on creat- 
ing an expanding economy and that all, 
instead of pursuing a policy of sauve qui 
peut, will-strive to limit the damage their 
acts may inflict on member economies. 

It is the*report’s contention that the 
disequilibrium with’ the dollar world 
cannot be righted by the usual. orthodox 
means alone—by methods such as stimu- 
lating competition and flexibility, limiting 
internal démand when in. deficit and 
increasing the flow of foreign expendi- 
ture when confronted with a surplus. 
These policies, successfully carried out, 
may be sufficient to restore . overall 
equilibrium and may. also help to reduce 
the dollar deficit, but they will not wipe 
it out altogether. The attack on the 
dollar problem will have to be a special 
One and it will require reciprocal action 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The:objec- 
tives of this special attack must be 
threefold: to reduce west European 
dependence on dollar sources of supply ; 
© increase western Europe’s ability to 
earn dollars and to foster dollar invest- 
ment abroad. 

On the means for accomplishing these 
ends, the report is specific, far-ranging 
and pungent. Among the most impor- 
tani things that Europeans can do for 
themselves is to expand production and 
to «xpand it selectively, so as to increase 
the output of those goods that other 
havons wish to buy or those goods that 
can be produced at reasonable prices to 





‘replace dollar imports. 


In perticular, 
this programme calls for an expansion 
of the engineering industry and- of the 
basic materials and services on which 
these industries rely—such as coal, steel, 
and housing (as an aid to labour 
mobility) ; agriculture joins the list as a 
notable dollar saver. 

In general, the record for expansion 
among the OEEC countries has in recent 
months been discouraging. They’ have 
made no real start toward an increase of 
2§ per cent in general industrial produc- 
tion over the next five years, the goal set 
by the Council of OEEC last year. 
Indeed, the very reverse has happened 
and the story has been one of lost 
momentum and stagnant production, 
which has only now begun te turn up- 
wards once more. 


Importance of Coal 


As for the definite targets set by the 
OEEC in the five basic sectors, progress 
has been slightly more heartening. Of 
these, coal is perhaps the most important, 
since the report calculates that Europe 
could by increased production and 
greater economy in the use of coal 
quickly reduce its expenditure of dollars, 
including freight, by some $400-$500 
million as compared with 1951-52. In 
fact, coal production this year will prob- 
ably increase by no more than 10 million 
tons, or 5.6 million short of the target. 
Iron and steel production, on the other 
hand, rose this year on the scale neces- 
sary to reach the 1956 target. Agricul- 
tural. production, too, showed an 
encouraging rate of increase, owing 
primarily to much higher bread grain 
production in Turkey. So far the 
electricity programme has gone according 
to plan but may in future years fall 
short, because countries lack the ability 
to finance new development. 

Turning to the record of individual 
industrial countries, the report crystal- 


question for * 
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lises its approach in a table showing the 
use to which cach country is putting its 
total resources. It can» be seen from 
these figures that in the’ formation of 
Capital Britain’s relative effort lags 
behind that of every OEEC country 
except Portugal and Ireland: Over the 
past four years gross fixed investment has 
amounted to only 13 per cent of the gress 
national product and of this amount, one 
fourth was devoted to house building and 
public administration. The report comf= 
ments bluntly that, 

The level of fixed investment in the 
United Kingdom is, and has been for 
several years, inadequate. . . . It is ques- 
tionable whether, under present circum- 
stances, sufficient risk capital is being 
attracted to new industrial processes, 
and it should be considered whether 
changes in the company tax structure,.or 
the granting of selective amortisatien 
privileges, might not ensure a greater 
flow of capital into those parts of the 
economy where development is most 
vital for the future. 

The report goes on to say that to 
raise the rate of building from 200,060 
to 300,000 houses a” year might well 
jeopardise the investment and export 
programme. While recognising the 
seriousness of Britain’s housing shortage 
under present conditions, it suggests 
that a considerable alleviation might be 
achieved merely by modifying the 
present system of rent restrictions. A 
further recommendation is that the 
British Gevernment should cease to 
create home markets for commodities 
which the rest of the world is rejecting. 
Its present policy will prevent the 
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“transfer of productive resources from 
industries whose exports have little hope 
of expansion to those—particularly the 
engineering industries—for which the 
overseas demand remains strong.” 

For Europe as a whole, including 
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Britain, there are several other condi- 
tions that must be fulfilled in order that 
a satisfactory expansion of production 
can take place. One is to consolidate and 
extend the liberalisation of trade which 
will stimulate and strengthen the com- 
petitive powers of- European industry. 
The second is an intensive drive that 
will make all sections of the community 
“ productivity-minded.” Again, there 
must be greater mobility of labour across 
borders ; and finally every country must 
achieve or maintain financial stability. 
For France in particular what has come 
to, be. almost endemic inflation remains 
the overriding obstacle to economic good 
health. 

The OEEC report is equally explicit 
on the subject of what contribution the 
United States could make to correcting 
the world trade imbalance. Many of its 
recommendations are familiar ones. The 
United States is urged both to simplify 
and lower its tariffs and to examine, in 
the light of the dollar problem, its policy 
of subsidising American agriculture and 
shipping. But any relief that can flow 
from even the most energetic action 
along these lines is not likely to furnish 
more than a partial answer. 

For a major solution the report looks 
to a resuscitation of the old triangular 
pattern of trade whereby western Europe 
acquired the dollars it needed by selling 


commodities to other areas that were 
heavy exporters to the American market. 


To this end the United States should . 


provide the under-developed areas first 
with a comparatively stable demand for 
their output and secondly, with a sub- 
stantial flow of investment capital— 
capital that the recipients are free to 
spend on European equipment, provided 
it is competitive with dollar products. 

This last recommendation raises at 
least one very acute problem. Under 
present circumstances the volume of 
American private investment overseas 
will remain grossly inadequate, and the 
gap can be met only if the American 
government is prepared to empower 
public bodies to undertake possibly non- 
profitable and almost certainly  risk- 
bearing investment in other people’s 
economies. A policy of this kind may 
not be as unpractical as it sounds. The 
now famous Paley Report has focused 
enlightened American attention on the 
fact that an expanding American 
economy will soon require an expanding 
volume of imported raw materials and 
even foodstuffs. By stabilising at. a 
higher level the dollar earnings of the 
under-developed areas and also by 
investing in them, the United States 
would both assure itself of future sup- 
plies and go a long way toward solving 
the world’s dollar problem. 


Politics in Israel’s Schools 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


N order to secure Israel’s new and wide 

coalition government (the formation of 
which is described on page 12) a written 
agreement was necessary between the 
two major parties concerned—Mapai and 
the General Zionists. Since, broadly 
speaking, these represent labour and big 
business, the clauses of the agreement are 
largely economic. One of them, how- 
ever, concerns education ; and if, as is 
intended, this clause is executed during, 
the year 1953, it will bring to an end a 
curious political situation ‘which has 
hithérto marred Israel’s otherwise manful 
efforts to provide a first class state educa- 
tion. for all children. 

The doubling of the Jewish popula- 
tion in the four years since the estab- 
lishment of the state made it impera- 
tive to enlarge existing schools and found 
new ones—and to do so at speed. The 
state met the emergency by passing the 
Compulsory Education Law of 1949, 
which was to provide education free of 
charge for children between § and 13 
years. The law, however, could do no 
more than provide the framework for 
increased educational activity, It. soon 
became evident that lack of buildings, of 
equipment, of trained teachers and of 


funds were making it difficult to carry 
out. 

Elementary and higher education in 
Israel has till now also been bedevilled 
by the intrusion of party conflicts into 
the schools—a feature that is generally 
known in the country as the “ problem 
of the trends.” This has involved a 
division of schools along the lines of four 
trends : those of Labour, the General 
Zionists, the moderate orthodox Mizrahi 
and the extreme orthodex wing of 
Agudath Israel. Under the Education 
Law as administered up till the present 
day, parents enrolling children for school 
have to choose the trend to which they 
want their child to belong. As hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants had to obey 
this law, and many of them had not the 
slightest notion what their choice 
entailed, the first registration-term for 
elementary schools turned into some- 
thing like a general election, with the 
dominant parties running a fierce cam- 
paign in favour of the trend which corre- 
sponded to their particular brand of 
ideology. 

This, as well as nymesous ‘squabbles 
over the allocation of school buildings 
and numerous administrative difficulties 
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arising out of the very nature of ti; 
system of trends, had strengthened t\- 
opposition to the set-up as it stoo, 
especially as it drew the children in), 
the political fights of the adults. Th. 
Prime Minister had stressed on sever :| 
occasions that a major reform was nec - 
sary, and he had been supported by 
members of several parties. But stron. 
forces continued to oppose any chanv 
and the system had become etn ly 
ingrained in Israeli thought and routin. 
In order to understand the positic: 
today, some knowledge of the past 
needed. Hebrew schools in Palestin- 
were founded at the beginning’ of the 
century by private societies which were: 
united at the beginning of the twentic; 
under the auspices of the Zionist Execu- 
tive. Soon two major types of schoo!, 
emerged, called the “General” 
trend, which was moulded according 1» 
continental models of secular type, and 
the second, the Mizrahi; which 
emphasised the outlook of religious 
orthodoxy. Then the collective and co- 
operative villages developed schools of 
their own, in which the ideals of such 
socialist enterprises were duly stressed 
and, later, elementary and secondary 
schools in the towns were established, 
which followed educational principles 
identical with those of the collective 
settlements. Thus a third, and 
“Labour” trend emerged. Lastly the 
extreme orthodox elements of = the 
Agudath Israel stuck to the old forms 
of purely religious education, and he!d 
themselves aloof even from the common 
organisational frame of Jewish schools. 
which was formed at the time of the 
Mandate under the Vaad Leumi which 
represented Palestinian Jewry. 


Teaching of Trends 

The Education Department of th: 
Vaad Leumi was, in fact, not much more 
than a joint framework for the Centra! 
Inspection Boards of the three trend: 
then existing. Those boards wer 
nominated by the political parties sup- 
porting the General Zionists trend and 
the Mizrahi trend respectively, and b) 
the Educational Centre of the Gener:! 
Federation of Labour in the case of the 
Labour trend. After the establishmen: 
of the state this set-up was taken ove: 
without much change by the Ministr; 
of Education so that inspectors and 
teachers have till now, in fact, been 
appointed. by the trends. 

The difference between the trends is 
not so much in the syllabus ; the gener: 


- lines of this are common to all. Every- 


where the children study the three R’s 
and get the minimum knowledge 0! 
geogtaphy, history and the like. Th- 
schools of Agudath Israel, in addition 
teach the children everything needed fo: 
‘the meticulous observance of religiou: 
customs and the “Labour” trend adds 
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as much Marxist lore as the pupils will 
stand. But the main difference, as far as 
the curriculum is concerned, is not what 
is taught but how it is taught, the main 
feld ‘or party influence being the teach- 
ing o! the Bible, of history and of the 
humanities in gemeral.~ - 

The present strength of the various 
trends can be judged from the following 
table. Of the 390,732 children in school 
(Jews and Arabs) at the beginning of 
1952 (251,101 im 19§1) the percentage of 
the trends was as follows: 


1951 1952 
Labour 3 ie 43-3 
General 32.7 28.0 
Misrahi 18.5 18.4 
Agudath Israel 66 29 
Ne m-Trend 49 2.6 

100 100 


It is interesting to note that during 
recent years the Labour trend, which 
some years ago was mainly confined to 
the agricultural settlements, has jumped 
to the first place. Opponents of the 
present system explafn this by the per- 
suasive weight of the Labour party in 
power, especially among the new 
immigrants. 

By the terms of the agreement now 
reached between Labour and the General 
Zionists, the current school year is to see 
the execution of a plan whereby first, the 
affiliation of schools to parties and trends 
will be ended ; secondly, a minimum 
curriculum common to all schools will be 


compulsory (instead of, as at present, 


attained only by voluntary co-operation) ;" 


third, religious education will be assured 
to all children whose parents desire it ; 
and, fourthly, parents are to be assured 
of the right to “ shape and expand ” their 
children’s - education. 
will be resistance to this scheme from 
parties outside the coalition: the ultra- 


‘orthodox Agudath Israel has always 


fought for its particular brand’ of educa- 
tion, because this constitutes its only 
hope of retaining a grip on a younger 
generation which is tending to break 
away from the ultra-orthodox way of 
life. The extreme left, especially the 
Hashomer Hatzair faction which has 
a strong foothold in the agricultural 
settlements, believes in ideological 
indoctrination. These factions uphold 
the trend-system as a protection for 
minorities much as the adherents of 
proportional representation do in the 
political sphere. 

The saving of funds and the efficient 
use of teachers and buildings will. in 
itself justify a major reform in the educa~ 
tional system. But there is more to it 
than these material advantages. Schools 
have to be freed from party controls if 
education is not to deteriorate into 
political indoctrination. Israeli 


* democracy has to fight neither feudalism 


nor any other established ruling class, It 
has by contrast to struggle to survive 
against the pressure of a party system 
which has been threatening to divide the 
people as deeply as did the religious 
sects of old. 


Breakdown in Central America 


T is now clear that the project on 

which Central American politics have 
been centred during the past year has 
collapsed. This was the proposal to link 
the five republics of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica in a close: political and économic 
union. The Organisacion de Estados 





Centro-Americanos (ODECA), as the 
new unit was to be called, still exists on 
paper and may be used as a consultative 
organ for minor purposes; but as 
a major entity it is stillborn. Yet, para- 
doxically, this failure reflects the con- 
tinued economic health and good trade 
prospects of most of Central America. 


No doubt there . 
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With a total population of nine million, 
these five dollar-account countries form a 
market that is increasingly attracting ex- 
porters in both Europe and Japan ; and 
four of them now have a better rétord for 
settling their accounts than most other 
Latin-American states. 

Guatemala is the odd man out—in 
almost every sense. Since its significantly 
named “October Revolution” of 1944, | 
its governments have leant heavily on 
Communist support. But until this year“ 
its four neighbours, although anti-Com- 
munist in outlook, were slowly improving 
their relations with it. Honduras and 
Salvader, which border: on Guatemala, 
recognised its strength (it has the largest 
population of the five republics) and its 
revolutionary toughness’; and all the four 
were watching with respect and a certain 
satisfaction its campaign of pressure 
against the United Fruit Company, the 
biggest US banana interest. Indeed, a 
strong element of anti-United States 


solidarity went into the agreement to set 
up ODECA, 


Guatemala Defeated 


But 1952 has been a bad year for 
Guatemala. At the beginning of the year, 
United Fruit, squeezed beyond endur- 
ance, gave warning that it might have to 
pull out of the country altogether, and 
pressure from the workers themselves 
forced President Arbenz to conclude a 
new agreement with the company which 
amounted to a climb down. Then, in the 
summer, the government’s drastic land 
reform law provoked violent opposition 
throughout the country. Anti-Com- 
munist Guatemalans were arrested ‘for 
sabotage, and students and other opposi- 
tion groups held impressive demonstra- 
tions against the government. Both 
Guatemala’s internal troubles, and its 
failure to make United Fruit knuckle 
under, reduced its prestige among |\ its 
neighbours ; and the result was the 
defeat of the aims it sought to achieve 
through ODECA. : 

When the Guatemalan Foreign 
Minister, Sefior Manuel Galich, called 
on the other four governments to support 
his ‘country’s claim to the territory of 
British Honduras, he got only an evasive 
response. Before the first plenary 
Assembly of ODECA, due to be held in 
Guatemala City in early September, 
Sefor Galich announced proposals _ for 
a common Central American citizenship, 
a common Court of Justice, and joint 
representation of all five countries at 
international conferences. © But the 
Foreign Minister of Salvador said that 
he would move a resolution calling for 
“ intensive co-operative action” against 
Communist infiltration im Central 
America. It was clear that the other 
three states would back Salvador, and 
Guatemala could not afford such a defeat. 
In late August, therefore, Sefor Galich 
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announced that the Assembly could not 
meet in September, ostensibly because a 
United Nations seminar on rural credit 
was to be held in Guatemala at the same 
time. 

The Assembly has not met at all. At 
the end of September relations between 
Guatemala and its neighbours worsened 
sharply when the government of Salvador 
proclaimed a state of siege in order to 
* forestall a Communist revolution. ° Salva- 
dor accused Guatemala of helping the 
plotters ; Guatemala denounced Salvador 
for “terrorist” actions—and the Asian 
Peace Conference at Peking went out of 
its way to do the same. Some ugly 
border incidents nearly flared into war 
between the two countries. 

Meanwhile, resistance to land reform 


continued in Guatemala, and in 
November the elections due in that 
month were postponed until January. 
Finally, on November 21st, President 
Guzman accepted thé resignations of 
his Home and Foreign Ministers. 
Sefior Galich declared that. he had 
resigned because of his failure to 
bring about a Central American union, 
and said that the time for a union was 
not yet ripe owing to the existence of 
reactionary regimes in the other 
republics. Despite these ministerial 
changes, Guatemala shows little sign of 
changing its course. But its setbacks 
have widened the gap between it and its 
neighbours, and their present economic 
stability makes it less likely that Com- 
munism will spread down the isthmus. 


The Men around Sjahrir 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN 


Bes Indonesian Socialist Party (PSI) 
does not belong to the Socialist 
International whose Asian members are 
meeting next week in Rangoon. The 
party believes that at the moment it is 
more important to build up its own 
strength and develop a coherent policy 
than to cut a dash in the international 
sphere. It does, however, maintain 
contact with other Socialist parties, and 
the importance which it attaches to 
next week’s conference is shown by the 
strength of the delegation, probably to 
be headed by Dr Sjahrir himself, which 
it is sending to Rangoon. 

The PSI originated as a section of the 
Indonesian nationalist movement before 
the second World War. ~In 3945, at the 
time of the declaration of independence, 
it was the first party to announce its 
existence as a separate political entity. 
An unusual feature of the party is that 
it cuts across the other political organisa- 
tions. Socialists are‘to be found in the 
ranks of the Masjumi, the Nationalist 


INDONESIA 


Party (PND, the Partai Buruh (Workers 
Party), and others. 

Under the leadership of Sutan Sjahrir 
one group of the Indonesian Socialist 
party has developed certain special 
characteristics which are in strong 
contrast to the tactics of the extreme 
left-wing. It does not at present favour 
a mass party organisation, nor does it 
indulge in the setting up of ill-formed 
and hysterical mass fronts. It seéms to 
attract fo its ranks a particularly good 
type of man, usually: serious and hard 
working. The policy of the party, as 
envisaged by these members, is a long- 
term one of seeking to ‘build through 
the inherent co-operative system of the 
Indonesian dessa (village unit) in con- 
trast to the Communist aim of violently 
destroying this system and imposing 
instead an artificial form of society. 

No immediate and far-reaching pro- 
gramme of nationalisation is contem- 
plated. Before such a programme could 
be developed there are the more urgent 








Air Subscription Rates for 1953 


Owing to increased costs, some imcreases in air subscription rates to 


The Economist were introduced on January 1, 1953. 


Australia : £8 5s, (sterling) 
Hongkong: £7. 
Japan: £9, 


The countries affected are : 
Malaya: £6 15s. 

New Zealand: £9. 

S. Ameriea and W. Indies : 

£7 15s. 


The substitution of an airfreight for an air mail service to Egypt makes it 
possible to reduce the air subscription -rate to £5 5s. Rates to all other 


destinations remain unchanged : 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £35 5s. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7 I4s. 
East Africa: £5 5s. 

Europe (except Poland): £4 15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3 15s. 
Geld Coast & Nigeria: £5 Ss. 


India, Ceylon: £6. 
Tran: £6. 
Iraq: £6. 
Pakistan: £6. 


Unien of S. Africa : £5 10s. 
USA: $21.50 or £7 14s. 
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problems of poverty and food shortaye 
to be tackled, and practical aid from 
foreign countries would be welcomed. 
One of the Socialist leaders has said that 
“ nationalised poverty is no better than 
any other sort, of poverty,” and if foreign 
technical assistance can help to build up 
the country the Socialists will be very 
willing to accept it. Nationalisation, 
public ownership of utilities, experimen's 
with syndicalism and the like would 
come later. 


Towards a Popular Economy 


These questions, however, are not so 
easily tackled in practice as in theory. 
It is not certain that outside help will be 
forthcoming in the form of investments 
if it appears that such investments have 
no great future before them. Further- 
more, the continuance of aid pro- 
grammes might be made dependent on 
certain conditions or concessions which 
the Socialists would be unwilling to grant. 
As regards the Indonesian village unit 
it is held in some circles (not only left- 
wing) that it is already decadent beyond 
the power of resuscitation. 

The present leaders of the PSI are 
rational in outlook, and since they are 
men of both intellectual achievement 

,and political skill, it is probable that 
their views will prevail. But there is 
also an “ emotional” group consisting of 
those who, while studying and accepting 
the principles of Socialism, are infected 
by excessive and often © unthinking 
national sentiment. Their conviction 
that they are right and that their views 
must, in the national interest, be thrust 
upon the people, makes them sym- 
pathetic to totalitarian ideas and 
increases the attraction of Communism. 
One finds that these so-called “ left- 
wing” Socialists tend to dance a 
political furiant in the wake of the 
Communists. They are dangerous 
because they foster a belief in authori- 
tarian practices in a country which has 
in any case long been accustomed to 
such a form of government. 

At present the Communists are 
attacking the Socialist leaders (quite 
untruthfully) for being Dutch collabor- 
ators, and the PSI _ itself for 
“ infiltrating” and “undermining” the 
other parties. This would seem to be 
a serious deviation from the present 
Communist party line of popular fronts, 
and is apparently due to the over-heate:! 
feelings of young party members. The 
Communists’ attack is probably based 
on a fear of Socialism, because in Indo- 
nesia it provides the only considered and 
well-informed criticism of Communist 
theories and methods, and because it 
provides an alternative road by which 
to reach a “popular” and “ national” 
economy ; a road based on example and 
demonstration rather than on coercion 
and the destruction of civil liberties. 
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As the popular song has it: “How are 
we going to keep them down on the farm ?” 
This is a vital, serious question at the present 
time, when it is imperative that Britain’s 
economy should be made secure by greater 
self-sufficiency, bigger home food production. 

Yet, between 1951 and 1952, over 22,000 
able-bodied men have left the land. 

This drift has got to stop, if we-are to 
maintain our agricultural output. However 
successfully machines may replace men, there 
is a danger limit in farm manpower below 
which we cannot go. An efficient, contented 
labour force is essential, not only to make 
sure of maximum harvest yields, but also to 
care for the larger livestock herds which the 
advent of machinery has made possible. 

There are many answers to 
this problem. Housing and 
Services must be brought 

p to the levels expected 
& townworkers. National 
Service, for farmworkers 
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must be abolished or limited. But to solve 
the double problem of keeping men on the 
land and increasing our food production at 
the same time, one of the most important 
answers is to make farming more attractive 
with modern machinery. Machinery that is - 
easy to use and simple to maintain. Machin- 
ery that enables a man to do heavy farm 
jobs single-handed, leaving him fresh at the 
end of the day. Machinery that eliminates 
the drudgery of the many tasks which 
previously took such toll of man and 
muscle . . . heavy ploughing, muckspread- 
ing, harvest work, constant stooping over 
rowcrops... Only by these methods can 
we bring agriculture up to the standards long 
enjoyed by industry, and by the 
same token, extract from the land 
the higher rates of production 
associated with industrial 
power... leading to the 
cheaper food which is the 
basis of a sound economy. 


HARRY FERGUSON LTD. 


GROW MORE FOOD IN BRITAIN 


Ferguson tractors are manufactured for Harry Ferguson Ltd., Coventry, by The Standard Motor Compasy Ltd. 











There is much to be gained from letters that | 
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are neat and well-typed. They inspire confidence | 


and command respect. Many business houses insist 
that all their important letters are typed on an 
Imperial because of the very high quality of the 
typewritten work Imperial typewriters produce. 

This is the result of the scrupulous care we take 
in every stage of typewriter production. In our 
Leicester factories, the largest and most modern 
in the British Empire, a system of inspection and 
testing has been evolved which ensures that every 
typewriter—and every part of every typewriter 
—conforms to the highest standards of efficient 


performance. 





Made in Britain by British Craftsmen 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED ~*~ LEICESTER 
Cac 
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THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £1.800,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid. 


The Cyprus Co., Lid., 


Drew, Brown Lid. (Canada), 


Sandilands Buttery & Co. Lid. (Malaya), and C. Tennani Sons & (>, 
of New York, as well as with the associates of The British Metal 
Corporation Lid., Australia, Canada, India, South Africa 
and Central Africa. 


The Group provides manulac- 
turers and producers of finished 
articles and raw commodities 
with an economical method of 


throughout the world. Expert 
knowledge in distribution a: 
salesmanship 
through the various units »/ 


is available 







marketing their products the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENUE, 


LONDON, E.C.3 
PRLEGRAMS CABLES PELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonferme: London MANsion House 4521 (10 fines) 


Branches a BIRMINGHAM. MANGHESTER and CLASGOW 








This photometric integrating 
sphere is capable of measur- 
ing the light output of fluor- 
escent lamps up to gftein length. 


iS SERVICE 


-G.E.C. has always>been convinced 
t the provision of scientific service to 
cctuetry is vitally important. . It fosters 
fundamental research which results in the 
solution of practical problems. 





The wide variety of subjects 
covered at the "GEC. Re- 
search Laboratories, Wembley, 


includes -— Power Generation and Utilization, 
Switchgear, Cables, Jere 
e€ - 


visto, Electronics, Household 
Electric Appliances. 


GEC INDUSTRIAL 


RESEARCH 


LT SL LL ISA EeeSSSSSNtN—ASNS 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Budget Shortfall 


oe Exchequer returns for the third quarter of the 
fiscal year deserve a closer—and more anxious 
—scrutiny than has been needed at any time in recent 
years ; for the gap that has opened out in these nine 
months between budget expectations and apparent 
performance. has become abnormally wide. At 
December 31st, on the eve of the season of major tax 
gathering, the budget accounts proper—that is, the 
“ordinary ” or “ above-line ” account—showed a deficit 
of £525 million, or roughly £300 million more than 
that shown twélvé-months ago. In addition, there was 
a deticit “ below+the-line ” of £426 million, compared 
with one of £376 million ast year. The Exchequer 
return as a whole, therefore, showed a deficit of £951 
million, in contrast with one of £602 million in the 
first nine months of 1951/52. 

These compafisons, moreover, understate the extent 
of the shortfall—first, because the budget envisaged 
an improvement, for the year 1952/53 as a whole, over 
the results shown for 1951/52 and, secondly, because 
of some rather ‘complicated changes in the budget 
accounting. "The first of these changes, made in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the American authorities, relates 
to the method of. accounting for American “ defence 
support” aid ; the met defence estimates for 1952/53 
were drawn up after bringing in a credit, estimated at 
{85 million, for the sterling “counterpart” of these 
aid dollars. To make a true comparison with the 
Previous year’s. figures it is necessary, therefore, to add 
this {85 million back to the year’s estimates of expendi- 
ture, and to'deduet it from the year’s estimated above- 
line surplus’; and’ likewise to add to the week-by-week 
figures of expenditure the amount by which they have 
been written down out of the counterpart fund. 
Secondly, when comparing the year’s experience with 
the Chancellor's expectation as March, it is necessary 


to adjust the figures shown in the Financial Statement 
issued on budget day to take account of the expected 
net savings from the reductions in food subsidies, after 
allowing for the offsetting reliefs afforded in additional 
social payments. Some of these changes, it will be 
recalled, had to be implemented by legislation outside 
the budget, and so could not be brought into the formal 
Exchequer estimates made at budget-time ; but the 
Chancellor forecast then that the whole operation 
should yield a net saving of {80 million. Thirdly, 
comparisons of this year’s outturn and this year’s esti- 
mates with 1951/52 have to be made with the figures 
shown in the quarterly revenue return issued on March 
31st last, and not with the earlier “ provisional out- 
turn ” figures presented in the Financial Statement. 
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When full adjustment has been made for each of 
these factors, it will be seen that the Chancellor last 
March was budgeting for 1952/53 for an above-line 
surplus of £426 million, or £46 million more than the 
actual surplus of just under £380 million achieved in 
1951/52. At the same time, he estimated his net 
expenditure below-the-line at £506 million, a reduction 
of £45 million from the actual expenditure of £551 
million incurred below-the-line in the previous year 
(including £25 million- of ‘net borrowing through the 
Civil . Contingencies Fund). On this “true” basis, 
therefore, he was budgeting for an overall deficit of 
{80 million, before taking credit for the sterling 
counterpart of defence aid, and after bringing in the 
expected £80 million of net’saving from the changes 
in subsidies and social payments. The corr 


overall deficit actually incurred in-1951/§2 was £171 


me 
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million, so that the Chancellor was counting upon an 
overall improvement of {91 million. 

When the performance in the past nine months is 
measured against the budget expectations, thus defined, 
it at once becomes apparent that the shortfall is sub- 
stantially greater than appears from a straight com- 
parison of the figures shown in the Exchequer return. 
During the past nine months, it is understood, £64 
million of the “ counterpart ” sterling has been brought 
into the accounts in aid of defence votes, so that the 
actual domestic expenditure on defence is understated 
in the return to this extent. The true increase in the 
total above-line deficit over that incurred in the first 
nine months of 1951-52 is not, therefore, the £299 
million shown in the return, but £363 million ; and 
this deterioration of £363 million has to be contrasted 
with the improvement of {46 million that was expected 
in the above-line account for the year as a whole. Up 
to date, therefore, there has been a total shortfall, 
above-the-line, of {£409 million. The below-line 
account, fortunately, needs no such complicated adjust- 
ment—here the deterioration up to date is {50 million 
net, in contrast with an expected gain, for the full year, 
of £45 million net. On the overall reckoning, therefore, 
the true deficit for the nine months is £1,015 million, 
or £413 million more than in the similar period of 
1951-52, whereas the budget had envisaged an “ over- 
all” improvement of {91 million. The total shortfall 
thus amounts to £504 million. 

Despite this extraordinary deviation of the nine 
months’ performance from the expectations for the full 
year, the Chancellor has only»recently re-affirmed his 
hope that the “ general policy I had in mind in framing 
the budget as a whole will prevail.” It is perhaps 
significant that this latest re-affirmation of confidence, 
made during the debate on the Speech from the Throne, 
was phrased rather more broadly than the statements 
made earlier in the year; but it clearly implies an 





TABLE I—THE DEFICIT ANALYSED 
(£ million) 


Nine. months to 


Twelve months 
December 31 a are 

I Original |E xpected 
: Actual | Esti- gain (+) 
1951-52 | mates*® ; or 
1952-53 loss (—) 















Ordinary Revenue..... 4433 4,661 + 228 
Ordinary Expenditure . 
Debt Service (including 

sinking fund)........ 541 575 |— 34 

ee... 3. ib Scweeesavas 3,523 | 3,575%|— 62 

4054, 4,150%—- 9% 

Plus ‘Defence Aid........ | astl— 85 





Tota! Above-line Expen- i 
3,201 — 293 4,054 4235 |— 18 


GRR G onc wins cccsersr 

Above-line Deficit or Surplus |—- 226 |— 589 \— 363 379 |+ 426.\+ 4% 
Below-line Expen’ture (net) |- 374 '—- 426§/-— = 41 5519 —. 506 [t. 45 
Overall Deficit ........ i71\— & i+ 9 
scessesnarentettgmeanstonsecinestemttc ani syssctansesesateaaaataiaaeeennssanianseheesnttehiitinatasstipaats 
* Budset estimates, as shown in Financial Statement, but adjusted to allow for £80 

million of net savings from deductions in subsidies and increase im social 

yments. 

4 Ac back to net expenditure to show true domestic expenditure, coraparable 


with previous years. 
§ Jactuling net issues to Civil Contingencies Fund (£25 million in full year 1951-52, 
aud {35 million in first nine months of 1952-53). 
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expectation that the deficit will be narrowed in tlic 
coming “ revenue” quarter even more sharply than it 
narrowed in the similar quarter of 1951-52, when the 
above-line surplus amounted to no less than £606 
million and the quartér’s overall surplus to £431 million. 
Even now, however, it is not much easier than it seemed 
earlier in the year to point to amy sure justification for 
this confidence. The best that can be said is thar, 
contrary to the general supposition, most of the 
deterioration in the above-line account has occurred 
on the side of revenue ; and it has been assumed ail 
along that the bulk of the additional revenue for which 
the Chancellor budgeted last March could not in any 
case be collected until-towards the end of the year. 


* 


The greatest uncertainty in the 1952-53 budget 
prospect is, therefore, still the same as it was some 
months ago ; the big question is whether the Chancellor 
can collect in the next three months the additional 
£135 million that he expected from income tax (prin- 
cipally from taxes on company profits) as well as the 
substantially increased yield he hoped for from profits 
tax. Up to date, income tax has gained only £6 million, 
but profits tax has already provided £53 million of the 
additional £137 million expected for the full year ; 
and although company profits are now declining in 
some industries, the collections of profits tax have lately 
been running above last year’s level. As the accom- 
panying table shows, most of the other items of tax 
revenue are running below estimate (notably death 
duties and excise—the latter in consequence of the fall 
in the yield from-purchase tax). The possible shortfall 
under these heads, however, is small by comparison 
with the big figures involved in income tax and profits 
tax ; and it would be unwise, at this juncture, to hazard 
a guess about the likely performance of these major 


TABLE II-—-THE TREND OF REVENUE 
(£ milion) ; 


Nine months to 
Deceurber 31, 1952 


Estimates for 
full year 1952-53 











niand 
lacome Tax 





facome. TRE... « oyeny Nccdsa vues 655-3 | + 6-2 | .),804-2 | 4135-5 
RR RANG aI REIS 51-0 | — 2-0 |° 123-0 J — 6-6 
Dbatte Tithe oi nk 5 50s ds a 1li-l | — 28-2 5-0 f— &0 
SRO as io 5 isin ue hn Uo KORE 37-2 | = 98 57-5 §— 44 
Profits Tax and Excess Profits Tax 296-1 | 4+ 53:2 452-0 § 4156-6 
Excess Profits Levy .....2...... Ol i + O1 50 §4+ 59 
Other Inland Revenue Duties ... 3 | I OG F— ¢/ 
Special Conteibution ........... = of oe, a 

ec 
Total Inland Revenue......... 1151-8 | + 1-6 2,618-7 +2567 

Customs and Excise— Jae | i ae 
CONDONE: 225.5 +. Seay ss ev bacbdens 114-1. | + 20-3 + 45°0 
BRCM: <2 S46 ind ea gn Winn dhe 549-2 | — 19:5 + 18-7 
Total Customs and Excise... | 1323-2 | + os + 6-7 

Motor Vehicle Duties ............. 16-2 + 1 me 8 

Surplus Receipts from certain Tradiag 
SEV ids Cas Aco eee kane — 74-5 — 63:5 

Post Office (Net Receipts)... ..... san a = 

Broadcast Receiving Licences... 6 | + 04 + 08 

Receipts from Sundry Loans ....., 20°90 | — 0-5 + 06 

Miscellaneous Receipts .....4...... 91-2 | — 15-2 — 29-4 
Total Ordinary Revenue ..... 2612-0 | — 10:2 + 228-0 
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jtems—in 19§I-§2, no less than 39} per cent of the 
year’s total revenue and over 60 per cent of the income 
tax was collected in the final quarter. 

Unfortunately, though the prospect for revenue may 
be tolerably reassuring, there is no certainty that the 
deterioration on the expenditure side will not become 
more marked in the coming quarter. Superficially, it 
is true, the indications look reasonably promising. In 
the first place, nearly all the deterioration was concen- 
trated in the first quarter of the year. The end-year 
divergence from estimates, of just over {100 million, 
js substantially explained by the Danckwerts award to 
doctors (costing £354 million), by the increased cost of 
the debt service (for which only an additional £35 
million was allowed in the budget) and by the additional 
orders placed for textiles to ease the recession in 
Lancashire. Secondly, the Exchequer is now getting 
the full measure of relief from the reductions in subsi- 
dies—a factor that should tend to keep its outgoings 
in the current quarter below those of 1951-52. 


37 
There is, however, clearly a danger that these 
moderately hopeful factors may be outweighed by 
others that cannot yet be gauged. It is known that 
substantial supplementary estimates are shortly to be 
presented for defence services, for the Ministry of 
Supply and for certain other purposes, including the 
trading services. Nothing is yet known of the extent 
of these’ new demands, nor can it yet be gauged how 
far the funds to be voted will in fact be spent in the 
current year—or whether, in any case, they may not 
be partially offset by savings on other votes. ~ The 
imponderables this year are obviously much greater 
than usual. The big deficit now shown above the line 
will certainly be turned into a surplus by the time the 
year ends—but it will certainly not offset as much of 
the below-line expenditure as the Chancellor at first 
hoped, and might not offset even half that sum. 
The Exchequer returns in the coming weeks—and 
especially the impending supplementary estimates— 
will merit searching examination. 


Lancashire’s Fill of Advice 


[eS is used to advice from foreigners— 
whether these come from three or three thousand 
miles across the county border. For the most part, it 
takes little notice—for the most part, with some cause. 
But the latest instalment of earnest counsel at least can- 
not be brushed off as unsolicited. The ten Americans 
who visited Britain in the summer of 1951 under the 
auspices of the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity to study the Lancashire cotton industry came 
at the invitation of the industry’s trade associations 
and trades unions. So Lancashire has an. obligation 
to read their report* before Commenting on _it—an 
obligation that some of the industry’s leaders seem 
to have disregarded this week. In the period since the 
team’s visit, cotton industries throughout the world 
have had a bitter time. This does not make criticism 
any the more palatable. Moreover, the fact that the 
authors of the new cotton report constituted the first 
team from the United States to come to Britain in this 
way meant that Lancashire, as ever, has had the bad 
publicity first. Other industries, too, may take their 
turn to go through the wringer. Nevertheless, the 
American report on the British cotton industry is forth- 
right, lucid and useful ; if it says hard as well as kind 
things, it must be remembered that Lancashire asked 
for candid opinions. 

It is perfectly true that, some details apart, all that 
this new report has to say has been said before. 
Detailed reports telling Lancashire how to set its house 
m order have been fashionable for twenty years, apart 
from the books and endless articles devoted to cotton. 

*The British Cotton “‘Indwery. Report of a Productivity 
Team from the United States of America. British Productivity 
Council, 1952, 3g. 


In 1930, a committee under the chairmanship of Mr 
J. R. Clynes called for quicker introduction of improved 
machinery, including automatic looms, and for co- 
operative efforts for production and marketing of 
standard lines. In 1943 the United Textile Fac- 
tory Workers’ Association recommended the replace- 
ment of inefficient equipment by modern machinery 
and closer co-operation between merchants, finishers 
and manufacturers. In 1944 the famous mission to the 
United States, led by Sir Frank Platt, drew attention 
to the higher productivity in the American compared 
with the British cotton industry—and advised Lanca- 
shire to use better machinery that required fewer ~ 
workers for a given output, to improve the standard of 
technical equipment in mills, and to secure a greater 
degree of co-operation between spinners and weavers. 
In 1946 the Cotton Working Party under Sir George 
Schuster restated the familiar advice, with some fresh 
recommendations, and in 1948 Sir Stafford Cripps 
backed his exhortations with subsidies for re-equipment 
in spinning. Then in 1950 came the reports from the 
three British productivity teams which had visited the 
United States. Apart from details, it would have been 
astonishing if the Americans could have found anything. 
new to say. Lancashire may, perhaps, hope that this 
may be the report to end all reports. 


* 


Any discussion of the cotton industry automatically 
becomes a controversy: the American comments have 
already been strongly challenged. The detailed tech- 
nical recommendations, ranging from painting moving 
parts of machinery as a safety precaution, to better 
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lighting, will no doubt be noted by mill managers. 
Some difference of opinion may arise on how profitable 
it is to employ unskilled labour to do the portions of 
unskilled work—fetching and carrying—now done by 
skilled workers. ‘The comparative merits of mule 
and ring spindles, and the Lancashire and the auto- 
matic loom, are guaranteed to generate heat; and, 
linked with this, controversy is already fierce on the 
vexed question of. standardisation. The American 
cotton industry has a vast. home market providing 
possibilities for low cost factory working based on 
standardised products and long runs. Lancashire has 
a comparatively small home market and depends a 
great deal on varied export mark€ts calling for diversi- 
fied products—and for diversity and high quality many 
Lancashire stalwarts will still back the mule and the 
Lancashire loom. Lancastrians say that the Americans 
. fail to grasp that different market conditions call for 
a different industrial structure and for different methods 
of production. 

The need for improved equipment in Lancashire is 
widely recognised—but again Manchester would say 
that the American observers fail to appreciate the cost 
and difficulty of conversion in Britain. It is easy 
enough to méve scuth toward cheaper and less organised 
labour and take the opportunity to re-equip in new 
‘factories designed for new machinery, as the American 
industry did. It is another matter to try to instal 
new machinery into old buildings—and, if it is installed, 
to persuade labour to work it to the best adventage. 
Nevertheless, much has been done. The trade associa- 
tions argue that since the war, in about 69 per cent of 
British mills, “physical improvements” have been 
made ; and some {60 million has been spent on new 
technical equipment in about equal proportions by the 
spinning and doubling and weaving sections. And 
certainly the Americans have not allowed sufficiently 
for the financial difficulties of modernisation. Though 
the proportion of profits taken in taxation may be as 
high in America, opportunity for writing off new assets 
quickly still exists there. Lancashire would certainly 
have liked more of some among the types of American 
machinery lauded in the report ; but dollars have been 
scarce. 

The American team was shown a cross-section of 
the industry, not a tour of only the best. Many of the 
mills with the newest modern equipment were not 
visited. That may put their report on a slightly different 
footing from those of some British teams writing about 
America ; but it is hardly something to be complained 
of. They had, too, barely three weeks in Lancashire 
in which to make an assessment of the industry. But 
they also had the guidance afforded by the three British 
cotton productivity reports. Naturally, they tried to 
discover how much of the recommendations of these 
three teams had been carried out. Their view, appar- 


ently, was that not enough had been done. 

The American report is not all critical. Some of its 
criticism, indeed, seems directly cancelled out by 
But these contradictions probably 


praise elsewhere. 
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reflect the sharp differences in efficiency and ‘out! .k 
within the Lancashire cotton industry, rather than co: 
fusion in the team’s open mind. Thus, they open th-ir 


‘Conclusions by saying: 


American management and labour unions will 
gratified to find substantive evidence of the very : 
efforts which both management and dabour in 
British cotton industry are making to improve proc 
tivity. . . in spite of the many years of depressed co: 
tions which have existed in the cotton industry 
Britain, there exist the enterprise and will to imp: 
productivity and thus make a substantial contribu: 
to the recovery of the British economy. 

The Americans recognise also the accumulation 
commercial and technical knowledge in Lancashi: 
strengthened by one of the = co-operative research 
organisations in the world: 
. they had the world’s technical information at ha: 
Our visit to the Shirley Institute showed us that it w.; 
equipped to undertake to solve any technical problem 
referred to it by members of the industry. 
But the team also feels that 
Complacency, reluctance to depart from things, of ‘he 
past, and lack of incentives are the greatest barrier 
productivity and the greatest dangers to the survival of 
the British cotton industry. 


‘ 


* 


There are plenty of suitably dry replies to remarks 
like these ; Lancashire has never been short of repartee. 
Nevertheless, if a period of uncertainty is the most 
promising for technical change, as many research men 
would-argue, the cotton industry should be ripe enough. 
Considerable progress is being’ made—by both sides 
of the industry, in better deployment of labour and 
work study, as well as in the installation of new 
machines. But the readiness to adapt shown by a pro- 
portion of the industry is still hampered by a rigid 
adherence to defensive practices, among workers and 
millowners alike. In the last few months it has been 
tightening once again its minimum price-fixing schemes, 
left in abeyance during five years of booming demand 
when profits were obtainable, if not with ease, at least 
without too much attention to “theoretical” advice 
from outside. This evasive action “is not the most 
encouraging augury for success in the world market, 
where the slow recovery in international trade in cotton 
goods is being bitterly contested by old competitors 
like Japan and more recent ones such as India. 

Lancashire may well have had its fill of advice. But 
it has also, clearly, had all the Government help it is 
likely to get for some time. The Government may not 
go as far as some other critics in arguing that it would 
be positively desirable for workers to be squeezed out 
of cotton into the metal-using industries—which has no! 
to any real extent been happening this year. Neve'- 
theless, its policy of expanding the exports—and pr:- 
sumably the capacity—of the metal-using industries w:!! 
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leave it little excuse for responding to appeals from 
Lancashire if the cotton trade grows more precarious 
and workers should begin to switch. Lancashire 
deserves some felief from taxation to enable it to finance 
mor: re-equipment, in common with the whole of 
British industry ; it is certainly not likely to attract new 


Peron Wins Again 


NCE more the tragi-comedy of trade negotiations with 
Argentina has been played out through many months 
of bargaining, and once more the eventual agreement is 
riddied with concessions to Argentina’s point of view. 
Under the protocol signed in Buenos Aires this week, 
Argentina agrees to supply this country with 250,000 tons 
of meat, at £161 a ton for best quality frozen beef. In 
return Britain will send to Argentina 800,000 tons of coal 
and 27,000 tons of tin plate, together with some 4 million 
tons of sterling area oil. These, of course, are all pro- 
ducts that could be sold for harder currencies elsewhere, 
but Argentina has agreed in addition to grant import 
licences for £3 million worth of “ inessential” British 
exports—{£1,§00,000 of them before the end of March and 
the rest before the end of September. The usual guess at 
the otal value of trade between the two countries in 1953 
is put at £167 million, of which £44 million is attributed to 
Britain’s imports of meat ; as usual, however, this guess will 
probably be wildly wrong. In the first 10 months of 1952 
Britain’s imports from Argentina amounted to £43 million ; 
in return £19 million of goods were exported from this 
country and Argentina bought some {40 million worth of 
sterling oil. : 
The financial clauses in the agreement again require 
that if Argentina’s sterling balances rise above {£20 million 
—which they almost certainly will not do—then it will be 
able to turn any such excess into dollars. More important, 
Britain will be ready to help Argentina out of its sterling 
difficulties by a exedit of not more than £20 million in the 
eighteen months to June, 1954; the terms of the credit 
are unlikely to make good reading when they have been 
worked out. On the vexed question of financial remittances 
the agreement is disappointingly silent ; in fact, although 
the authorities in Buenos Aires have promised to continue 
remittances for railway pensions, they seem to have been 
brashly frank about the fact that they are unlikely to meet 
their obligations im respect of remittances of profits this 
year. The Argentine Government has, however, given the 
British authorities an undertaking to set up a committee, 
which will include representatives of British shareholders, 
to examine all_outstanding problems arising from the 
transter of public utility companies to Argentine ownership. 
This committee will report within six months. 





capital. But the general interest in its troubles seems 
to be dwindling rather faster than the flow of criticism. 
Should future trading conditions decree that there may 
be room in the world only for a somewhat smaller British 


cotton industry, it will still be essential to make it an 
efficient industry. 





— 


Business Notes 





From Britain’s point of view the new agreement has two 
advantages over its predecessor. First, this country hopes 
to get 33,000 tons more of carcase meat than under the pre- 
vious agreement—although it will have to pay substantially 
higher prices ; and secondly Argentina is committed to 
allow the import of £3 million worth of British inessential 
goods (presumably mainly textiles) during 1953. For these 
small concessions Britain has had to pay dearly. Although 
the quantity of oil and tin plate offered in the agreement is 
no more than under the 1951 protocol, supplies of coal are 
being increased by 300,000 tons. And the commitment to 
lend another £20 million to a country that is in default on 
its existing financial commitments to British shareholders 
is queer indeed. 


* 


More Red Meat 


HE main motive for the concessions te Argentina has 
been the desire to provide the British housewife 
with a bigger meat ration—though at a higher price— 
in 1953. Under the new agreement Britain should receive 
238,000 tons of carcase meat and 18,000 tons of canned 
corned meat this year compared with 205,000 tons of carcase 
meat and 30,000 tons of canned corned meat in 1951-§2. 
Argentina has promised that this year’s total should include 
144,000 tons of ration quality chilled and frozen beef, 
compared with the 90,500 tons that was received under the 
1951 protocol ; in the first eleven months of 19§2, total 
shipments of Argentine beef to this country (which were ~ 
wrongly reported in The Economist last week) amounted 
to 58,300 tons compared with 46,200 tons in the same 
period of 1951. 

Britain will pay £181 a ton for chilled beef (none was 
shipped during 1951-52); £161 a ton for grade A frozen 
beef compared with £126 per ton under the last agree- 
ment; and {151 per ton for grade B frozen beef, com- 
pared with £118 per ton previously. Shipments of frozen 
lamb, and of lamb and mutton offals, have been agreed at 
50,000 tons this year, compared with 47,300 tons sent 
under the last agreement; £148 a ton will be paid for 
frozen lamb. of first and second quality compared with 
£130 a ton previously. Housewives will welcome the news 
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that no mutton will be included in this year’s shipments ; 
more than 20,000 tons-was received under the last agree- 
ment. The new agreement also provides for 10,000 tons 
of pig meat and pig offals—-more than double the previous 
amount—together with 16,000 tons of beef offals and 18,000 
tons of manufacturing quality beef. It must. be emphasised, 
however, that these figures are still only statements of good 


BRITAIN S MEAT SUPPLIES 











(‘000 tons) 

| 1934-38 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 

| Annual | Pro- Estimate 

| Average | | visional 
Argentina ........+. | 436 87 110 | (238 
Amstralia, 2666.0 s xs | 195 67 4 140 
CRADAE Ss occ ses ao nil 24 | sia 
New Zealand ....... | et 4 as 324 360 
UR iba sha cs ll nil nil nil 
COG ck ca ewes i La 86 54 

ena iinet PE So Ba aT 
Torat Imports ..... 1040 | 515 546 780 
Home production ae | 1,063 941 1,009 1,020 
Total SUPPLIES..... | 2,103 | 1;456° 1,555 1,800 


Sources : Trade and Navigation Accounts and Ministry of Food. 


intent. Argentina failed to ship the total amount of meat 
promised during the last protocol period (although. the 
balance has subsequently been received), and it sent the 
wrong types and qualities ; in general it supplied substan- 
tially more mutton and lamb, and less beef, than it had 
undertaken. 

Nevertheless, if Argentina and other suppliers live up 
to the Ministry of Food’s hopes, Britain’s total supplies 
of meat in 1953 would reach a record postwar level of 
1,800,000 tons, or only 300,000 tons below the prewar 
annual average. The estimates on which the Ministry 
bases its hopes are shown in the table. Home production 
is approaching the prewar level and is expected to contri- 
bute 1,020,000 tons of meat in the coming year. New 
Zealand hopes to supply 360,000 tons in 1953 (and some 
of it may be chilled meat), while Australia hopes to sell 
Britain 140,000 tons, or more than four times the amount 
shipped in 1952. The Government’s vision of more red 
meat, like its vision of more houses, therefore has some 
chance of fulfilment—though at a price. 


* 
The Franc in Trouble 


S THE French government crisis drags its familiar 

length along, the equally familiar shadows of financial 
crisis enshroud the franc. Preliminary reports suggest that 
France will be faced by a substantial deficit in the EPU 
settlement for December. This will have to be met whelly 
in gold, for by the end of November France’s cumulative 
deficit already exceeded its quota in the Union by 
$29.1 million. One of the few remedial measures that 
could be taken in the present political vacuum has been 
put into effect by an administrative decision to cut the 
foreign currency allowance to tourists. Previously French 
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tourists were allowed one foreign exchange allocation of 
Frs. 30,000 (or approximately £30) for every country visited 
each year, even if the sojourn was of short duration ; by 
the appropriate arrangement of itineraries, they could there 
fore secure virtually as much foreign exchange as they liked. 
From now on, however, only two such allocations of 
Frs.: 30,000 each will be allowed in: any one yeat. Bb, 
British standards this is still munificent. 

Meanwhile all the usual manifestations of yet anothe: 
crisis of the franc are rampant in Paris. An upsurge in 
demand for gold by French hoarders has raised the free 
market price to $37.45 an ounce, compared with the low 
point of $36.75 touched on December 8th. The one month 
forward rate for the franc against sterling, which until 
December 18th was quoted at Frs. 1 to 4 discount, has 
since widened to Frs. 3 to 7 discount. The immediate cash 
needs of the French Treasury have been covered by an 
exceptional short-term loan of Frs. 30,000 million from : 
group of big banks. And every candidate-called forward 
by the President to tackle the thankless task of forming a 
government has had to look over his shoulder at the warning 
thrown out to the National Assembly by Monsieur Pinay 
before his resignation: that the new political crisis. might ° 
make another devaluation of the franc inevitable. . 


* 


More Dollars—and Why 


EMPORARILY, perhaps very temporarily, the world’s 

dollar shortage has eased considerably since the begin- 
ning of 1952. The United States’s net foreign exchange 
reserves (that is, its gold stock minus’ short-term liabilities 
to other countries) rose by $361 million in the first quarter 
of the year, butethey fell by $389 million in the second 
quarter, and by no less than $592 million in the third. 
There are strong indications that they fell again in the last 
three months of the year. The latest figures for the US 
gold reserve show that there was a fall of $248 million 
between the end of September and December 18th. Part 


U.S. GOLD RESERVE AND DOLLAR LIABILITIES 


(Million $) 
Dec. 31, Mar.31, June 30, Sept. 30, 
1951 1952 1952 1952 

Gold Reserve ...... 22,873 23,428 23,533 23,525 
Net Short term 

foreign 

liabilities ...... 6,810 7,004 7,498 8,082 
Net Reserve ...... 16063 16,424 16,035 —‘15,443 
Movement +361 — 389 — 592 





of this fall may have been due to the fact that foreign 
countries have been turning some of their dollar balances 
into gold ; the Netherlands is one country that is reported 
to have been doing this, presumably in the hopes of 4 
rise in the dollar price of gold. But it is believed in 
Washington that net short-term foreign liabilities from 
America to the outside world (that is, foreign countries’ 
dollar reserves) may have increased by a further $300 ox 
$400 million in this period. 

These movements are partly due to American grants-in- 
aid, but they are also partly due to import cuts by the 
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Tine for Eatletn teacle 


Ten-fifteen in Singapore and the city office of the 
Chartered Bank is already a hive of business activity. 
The Bank’s New York agency has closed its books 
for the day and seven hours must elapse before the 
London, Manchester and Liverpool offices will be open 
for business; but wherever merchants and manufacturers are 
engaged in the Eastern trade the services of a. Bank will be available 


to them at one ‘point or another of its far flung branch system. 


THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 






Messrs. Chapman ©& Hail 
announce the publication of 


THE BILL 
ON LONDON 


or The Finance of Trade 






CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Laabiliry Company sncorporatec in France 
once 40, ‘LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 







































by Bills of Exchange 
by 


GILLETT BROTHERS 
DISCOUNT CO. LTD. 


Crown 4to 96 pages 







TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS. 














BRANCHES IN EGYPT, NORTH AFRICA 
AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST. 


With 16 illustrations of Bills 
and a separate ‘ Parcel of Bills’ ina 
pocket at the back of the book. 










SUBSIDIARIES IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL. 
Centra) Office: PARIS 





From all Booksellers 
15s. net 
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Head Office : LYONS 














INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


1. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


' 

| Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide 
finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 
share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercial 
enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where 
the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 
the Stock Exchanges are not readily or easily available. 
| 


DIRECTORS ; 
Chairman: Tar Ricur Hon. Lorp Piercy, C.B.E. 


Tue RrGcur Hon. Lorp Biackxrorp, D.S.O. 

Writram Henry Fraser, W.S. 

Lr.-Cot. Lorp Dupiey GLapsTrone Gorpon, D.S.O, 

THe Ricur Hon. THe Eart or Limerick, 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Rectnatp HuGu RoserrTs 


Cottn MarsHatt Sxryner, F.C.A. 


‘ SUBSCRIBERS : 
THe ENGuisnH AND ScorrisH BANKS 


Enquiries should be addressed to: 


The General Manager, 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 


ar 
The Birmingham Manager, 
214, Hagley Road, 
Birmingham, 16. 


The Manchester Manager, 
India House, 73, Whitworth Street, 





Manchester, L | 















But anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. . 

Through years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
degree of skill and discernment 
4 inhis particular sphere and this 
i is also true of the National 
Bank of India and its un- 


trading. Asa result of many 
years of continuous experience 
r the National Bank of India can 
now- provide much imfortnation 
vital to the success of modern trading 
"awe Ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank's branches. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





+ 


Branches im: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGAN- 
VIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
Bankers to the Governmient in AvEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR and 
UGANDA. 


Head Office : 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, £.C.a. 


rivalled knowledge of eastern — 
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a> CYPRUS 


LARNATAD 


CAROBS: to the 
Mediterranean version of 

the legend of Rip Van Winkle 

the man whe later falls asleep 

se soundly first encounters a ) 
peasant who is planting a carob 
sapling from which (owing to the 
slow growth of the tree) no fruit can 
be expected for 30 years. Needless to 


say, when the sleeper eventually awakes, 


he finds a huge carob tree in the place 
where the sapling was planted and his 
subsequent encounters with the 
descendants of his neighbours follow 
the familiar pattern. The carob is still 
a familiar sight throughout the 
Mediterranean, particularly in Cyprus 
where it play$ a large part in the 
island’s export trade. Business men 
interested im the export and import 
trade of Cyprus are invited te get into 
ment: full reports from our branches 
commercial trends are always 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 
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non-dollar world and to some increase in American imports 


of raw materials, .Dhe US Department. of Commerce has 
recently drawn attention to: other factors that lay behind 
the exceptional trend of dollar payments in the third 
juarter of the year. It declared that*increased competition 
was being felt by American export industries and it 
nticrated a further intensification of such competition as 
export capacity abroad was expanded. Another factor 

luenced the outtarn in the third quarter was the 
Am in steel strike, which led to a sharp cuyt-back in 
US exports of metals and engineering products. The 
Department also Considers that the decliné in American 
agricultural exports im the third quarter was more than 
seasonal ; the imereased production .of wheat, notably in 
Canada, and the large carry-over of cotton in other. 
producing countries, bere much of the responsibility for 
this. 


* 
Super-priority All Round 


a Minister of Supply announced this week that 
“ super-priority ”” rating is to be given to certain civil 
aircraft, in addition to military aircraft. While the’ manu- 
facturers concerned will no doubt be suitably grat-‘.l to 
Mr Sandys for this gesture, they might not automatically 
agree that ability to_offer deliveries “early enough and in 
sufficient numbers to attract foreign airline operators to 
change over to British types” depends directly on the 
extension of the “super-priority ” classification into the 
field of civil aviation, “in order to back up the export 
drive.” Even without this resounding label, British manu- 
facturers—in particular Vickers and de Havilland—have put 
in hand ambitious plans for the production of civil airliners 
with a speed that has surprised their customers and dis- 
concerted their competitors, and in some cases airliners are 
being delivered ahead of schedule. 

But “ super-priority”” will no doubt be of help to civil 
and military aircraft constructors. When the scheme was first 
announced in March it covered the newer military aircraft ; 
aircraft ammunition ; radar; guided missiles ; Centurion 
tanks and some mine-sweeping equipment—a!l told, perhaps 
one-sixth of the total commitments for rearmament. It has 
now been extended to cover the Comet, Viscount and 
Britannia airliners as well as the new Avro and Handley 
Page bombers. .An order classified as “ super-priority ” 
must be given precedence over all other work ; since the 
classification is passed back along the production chain to 
suppliers of components and materials, its net effect is to 
enable them to get reasonably speedy delivery of scarce 
materials, 3 

In competition between the aircraft and other industries 
for scarce materials or for components of which production 
was limited, “ super-priority ” has had the intended effect. 
But such competing claims have perhaps been fewer than 
might have been expected at the beginning of the year. 
Production of non-priority aircraft, for example, has not 
apparently been held up by shortages or late deliveries ; 
indeed, the rapid expansion of civil aircraft production 
Suggests the opposite. ‘* Super-priority” may be a useful 
administrative device, but it is no substitute for efficient 
management. Some.“ super-priority ” aircraft are, it seems, 
behind schedule themselves. 
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43 
A Bomber for Christmas 


HE Handley Page bomber that made its debut on 

. Christmas Eve is the first new aircraft to.come from 
this company for several years. The-manufacturer of any 
advanced design of aircraft runs a big commercial risk, 
particularly in the development of large machines. The 
new Handley Page bomber embodies a new and untried 
concept of a scimitar-shaped wing ; since limited numbers 
have been ordered before the prototype has been flight- 
tested the authorities e¥idently feel that the new type merits 
serious trial under service conditions. The scimitar-shaped 
wing may be regarded as an attempt to get the best of both 
the swept and the straight wing, to meet the demend for 
operational speeds approaching the speed of sound. As an 
aircraft approaches the speed of sound, the resistance of 
the air to its passage becomes greater, until the moment 
comes when air compression, occurring at or over the speed 
of sound, builds up shock waves that increase the drag of 
the aircraft’s wings and may affect its control. The designer 
postpones this moment by sweeping the wings back at an 
even sharper angle. 

The sweeping back of wings creates other problems, 
particularly that of giving them sufficient strength. The 
Handley Page designers have not pursued the delta wing 
that the Avro and Gloster companies have adopted in 
order to secure the required strength. The delta is neces- 
sarily very deep, and some designers would argue that 
it results in a larger wing span than is strictly necessary, 








and so involves a penalty in terms of drag and weight. No 
doubt much has also to be learned about the effect of the 
long jet-pipes (inevitably a feature of the multi-engined 
deltas) on engine efficiency and about the-handling of such 
aircraft. But if a thinner wing of the swept-back type is 
used, a severe strain is put on the tips in flight by the 
deflection of air to them, and it is difficult—though not 
impossible—to design a swept-wing that will not suffer. 
distortion under these strains. Hence the seeking of one ~ 
solution by thickening such wings into a delta form... 
If, however, the wing is straight at the tip, but swept 
near the fuselage, this difficulty, it is argued, can be averted 
without losing the advantage of sweep-back. - The sketch 
gives an impression of such a scimitar-shaped form. At 
the root near the fuselage the wing is thick enough to bury 
two engines but not deep enough to call for much lengthen- 
ing of their jet pipes: Sharply swept here at its thickest 
point, the wing becomes progressively thinner, and the 
angle of sweep-back is reduced until, at the tip, the wing 
becomes straight. Whether, as many designers believe, this 
remarkable outline is the correct approach to the big 
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sub-sonic bomber—and perhaps to the civil airliner—is a 
theory that must be left to technical debate and to the 
experience gained from extensive and exhaustive flight tests. 
That three such radically different and in some ways revolu- 
tionary designs as the swept-wing Valiant, the delta-winged 
Vulcan and the scimitar-winged HP 80 should be simul- 
taneously in production is striking testimony to the fertility 
of British aircraft design. 


* 


* 


Coal in the Red 


, 


F” the first time since 1947, British collieries as a 
whole were operating at a loss in the third quarter of 
last year. Deficits on the Coal Board’s total operations have 
been fairly frequent, after meeting about £3} million of 
capital charges each quarter ; but from the beginning of 
1948 to the summer of 1952, proceeds from sales of mined 
coal had provided at least some margin over direct colliery 
costs. The third quarter’s figures show a colliery loss of 
£5§,007,056, equivalent to two shillings a ton for all coal 
sold. These figures may exaggerate the unprofitability of 
the mines to the extent of £2,200,000 which is properly 





N.C.B. FINANCES (COAL-MINING AND ANCILLARIES) 
First three-quarters of 1952 
| 
| First | Second | Third 
| Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
f | f £ 
Colliery Profit or Loss ..... | 8,832,368 | 3,147,437 5,007,066 


Est. Profits of Ancillaries, etc. | 1,075,000 820,000 620,000 


9,907,368 | 3,967,457 | 4,387,066 


Less: Interest payable less in- 
terest receivable,etc. | 38,000 95,000 

Loss on imported coal | 1,220,000 oes 
Provision for taxation | 4,500,000 700,000 


Pius: Provision for taxation 
no longer required . 


5,200,000 
Estimated Profit for Quarter | 4,149,368 | 3,172,437 812,934 
Less: Estimated Interest on ' 


Coal Stock ....... | 3,900,000 | 3,900,000 | 3,900,000 
; 


Estimated Surplus or Deficit . 249,568 | 727,563 | 3,087,066 





attributable to earlier periods ; but even excluding this sum, 
the collieries lost more than a shilling a ton. The coal sold 
fetched about 56s. 8d. a ton, some 9d. a ton less than in the 
second quarter ; the price in this quarter is normally rather 
lower, but this fall conceals some repayments to major 
consumers such as the British Electricity Authority for 
coal that was below the quality contracted for. 

The figures are too blurred to show properly what has 
happened to costs: the cost total-of 58s. 9d. a ton in the 
third quarter may be up to a shilling a ton too high, but 
even if that were so, it would still leave an increase of about 
Is. 6d. a ton in total costs compared with the seoond 
quarter. Productivity fell in the third quarter, and again in 
the fourth quarter of 1952, with a. consequent increase in 
wage costs per ton; and other costs were rising steadily. 
Even if sales in the last quarter fetched a slightly higher 
price than in the second quarter, the collieries will have 


~~ 
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been lucky to break even in that quarter ; they seem more 
likely to have lost at least a million pounds—which would 
have brought the industry’s 19§2 deficit on coal mining 
and ancillaries after paying interest to about £8 million. 

The opencast coal programme, which has been under 
NCB control for nine months, may, however, contribute 
some profit to offset a little of the deficit. 


* 
Anglo-Iranian’s Prospectus 


She: new year in the capital market should be sent away 
to a good start next Tuesday with the opening and 
closing of the subscription lists for the £20 million issue 
by Anglo-Iranian—a 5 per cent debenture stock, 1974-73, 
at 984. Provided there is no major disturbance of prices 
in the meanwhile, market observers expect the stock to 
open at a premium of between 14 and 3 points on the issue 
price. The issue would have been even more attractive but 
for a belief that, if Anglo-Iranian’s programme of capital 
expenditure continues at its present prodigious pace, this 
assault upon the market may be only the first of a series. 

Ploughed back earnings from gross profits (which are 
estimated in the prospectus at £50 million for 1952 and also 
for 1953. unless a sharp fall in world oil prices occurs) 
cannot be sufficient to support a programme on which 
£75 million is to be. spent in 1953 alone. The formula 
adepted by the company fixes its borrowing powers 
at two-thirds of its paid-up capital and reserves (excluding 
income tax provisions), so long as the outstanding interest 
on the debenture stock is covered five times by the average 
combined profits (as computed for British taxation) of the 
three financial years preceding any further issue ; this 
implies that the limit on the further amounts the company 
can raise on debentures is the very generous one of over 
£60 million. It must also be remembered that Anglo- 
Iranian’s overseas subsidiaries have separate borrowing 
powers and that its subsidiary, British Tanker, can borrow 
ahead of a debenture issue to finance the building of tankers. 

Nevertheless, the formal security on the present issue is 
high; and it would remain so even if Anglo-Iranian borrowed 
up to its permitted hilt. In these circumstances many 
investors may be willing to take up the stock at above its 
issue price once dealings start, bui some limit to any rise 
above par may well be set by the provision of a £450,000 
sinking fund which will operate by drawings at par from 
the beginning of 1956. 


* 
Japan’s Sterling 


yw have recently come from Tokyo that Japan’s 
substantial sterling balances, which at one time 
touched £130 million, have been falling fast and are likely 
to fall further. In fact, the Governor of the Bank of Japan 
has forecast that by the end of the current fiscal year, 
in March, the sterling holding will have fallen to “a 
level of considerable stringency.” More detailed estimates 
by the Japanese Minister of Foreign Trade and Industry 

indicate that the balances now amount to about {90 million, 
and that—if present import and export forecasts are ful- 
filled—they will have fallen to about £76 million by the 
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end of March. — It is difficult to see why this should be 
called a “ stringency level.” The gloomy prognostications 
made by the Ggvernor of the Bank of Japan may therefore 
have been intended as a tactically appropriate Greek chorus 
to the negotiations on Anglo-Japanese payments that were 
recently held in Tokyo, In the course of these negotiations 
the Japanese representatives pleaded strenuously for modifi- 
cation of the restrictions on imports of Japanese goods that 
were imposed by many sterling countries earlier this year. 

The payments agreement has now been renewed until 
the end of 195§3.. It follows the pattern of the 1951 agree- 
ment. and provides that trade between Japan and the 
sterling area shall be carried on in sterling ; if, contrary to 
present expectations, Japan’s sterling balances again rise to 
an unwieldy level, there will be further consultation on 
this point. In any case, the Bank of England will continue 
to grant Japan a wide measure of administrative transfera- 
bility both as payer and recipient of sterling. On the whole, 
this is a satisfactory agreement. The warnings from Tokyo 
about Japan’s sterling holdings had an immediately un- 
favourable effect on prices of Japanese bonds in London, 
but a spokesman of the Japanese Embassy in London has 
promptly—and properly—emphasised that these warnings 
have no bearing on Japan’s intention and ability to honour 
the debt agreement. 


* 


Production Improves 


Ee latest indices of industrial production—for October 
with a forecast for November—are issued this weck 
with rather more elaborate qualifications than usual. So 
far as they can be relied upon, they confirm that produc- 
tion is continuing to recover—though perhaps rather more 
slowly than earlier forecasts had suggested. The pro- 
visional index for October, which was forecast as likely 





Manufacturing 
Industries 


All Industries 





Jafiuary .. Sa csitenes 116 118 119 | 120 
February .. 4 <sawee 122 120 125 123 
March. .. /cisee hae be 116 123 118 126 
April. ... cecnes pees 122 110 126 112 
May ..... Sianaees 116 116 121 120 
Jame... cceeeeeeee 122 112 127 113 - 
fay .... cokuoeeae ill 102 114 103 
August ..vvcch ee te 104 99 107 98 
September ...eseecee 121 115 124 115 
Oetober .. i 22 geeee a |. oye 125 120° 
November .i.seccee5 123 (121-122) t 126 ee 
December... dss «waa 113 | bis 115 

LO LT 
* Provisional, + Forecast on the basis of data so far received. 





to regain the level of a year before, now seems to have 
fallen rather short of that, and the index forecast for 
November is still one point below that of November, 1951. 
However, even the October figure still lacks the output 
records from certain industries in which production has 
Probably been rising—for example, electrical engineering, 


45 
chemicals, and machine tools. And the November forecast 
“ upon the basis of information so far received ” is in fact 
based upon only about 20 per cent of the results that have 
to be collated for the total index. 

It seems fairly clear, however, that output during the 
whole of last year will have been about 3 per cent below 
the level of 1951. September and October figures for the 
manufacturing industries suggest that these industries were 
recovering rather more rapidly than industrial production 
as a whole ; but the component indices are recorded too 
long in arrear to give any statistical indications of the 
recovery within individual industries. 


* 


Stock Market’s Year 


Sa gilt-edged and equity prices edging upwards, the 

old year in the stock markets closed on a better note 
than it began. Certainly the advances in the second half 
of 19§2 (despite the losses made in late September) have 
done much to relieve the gloom that enshrouded the banks 
and other financial institutions at midsummer. The black 
date in the markets in 1952 was June 24th, when both gov- 
ernment securities and the Financial Times ordinary share 
index touched the lowest levels of the year. By that date 
2} per cent Funding stock (1956-61), which is about the 
longest dated of the stocks that the banks customarily hold 
in their portfolios, had fallen in value by about 4.3 per cent. 
It is slightly higher than at the beginning of the year ; 
some of the shorter dated stocks’ still show losses in 1952 
as a whole, but it will not be surprising if the market 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN NET PRICES 
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Financial Times Ord. Index 








value of most of the banks’ portfolios has risen to or 
above the book values that some of them showed (on their 
new formula) in their end-June balance sheets. Outside the 
range of securities normally held by the banks, some of the 
longer dated gilt-edged stocks have fallen by about 1 per 
cent on the year and the irredeemables by between 3} and 
5 per cent. ; 
The blue-chip equities included in the Financial Times 
index (which lost in 1952. just about the whole of the 
5 per cent gain that it made in 1951) haye fared slightly, 
but only slightly, worse than irredeemable government 
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stocks ; but they certainly present a much more cheerful 
picture than on June 24th, when the index had fallen by 
over 1§ per cent in six months. While commodity shares 
and some consumer goods shares (such as plastics) have 
suffered much more than the average fall of 5 per cent in the 
year, shares in capital goods industries (such as engineering 
and electrical equipment) have generally held steady ; and 
some individual groups (such as aircraft, breweries and 
tobacco) show significant gains on the year. In all, however, 


NET PRICES 







Mar. 13, | June24, |Sept. 15, i 
1952 , 3952 ; 1982 | 1952 
i 
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® N.W. Bds., 51/53.... | 104 1004 995 | 
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3% Ser. Fund.; Nev. "556. }° ©... ea bee oes .- | 1004 
24%, N.W. Bds., 54/56.... | 12h | 998 97k 95% | 985 | ae 
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24°, Funding, 56/61...... 99 & 92% 8945 | 88} 928 | 2 
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price movements have been less spectacular than might have 
been expected in a year that saw a 14 per cent increase in 
Bank rate and heard much talk about a recession in con- 
sumer goods trades. An autumn and winter of recovery 
have followed the midsummer of malcontent. ~ 


ae - 
Builders under Fire 


He denounced the London Builders’ Conference in 
the House of Commons last November, and succeeded 
only in providing an opportunity to demonstrate the soli- 
darity of that redoubtable body, the Minister of Works has 
asked the Royal Institute of British Architects to take the 
initiative in organising talks with “ national bodies ” on the 
two thorny topics of building costs and contracting arrange- 
ments, not as a definite investigation to be followed by a 
report, but simply to “take the lead . . . in promoting 
measures directed ” towards inducing the one and revising 
the other. 

No doubt the contracting arrangements, rather than 
building costs are the principal target, and the arrangements 
to which the minister and the architects have taken excep- 
tion are those organised and administered by the London 
Builders’ Conference. The conference declares that it will 
take no part in the discussions. This body, to which the 
majority of the big building contractors belong, administers 
a scheme whereby a levy paid by a successful tenderer (and 
added to the tender price before it is submitted to the 
client) is used to compensate other builders for the cost of 


preparing unsuccessful tenders ; secondly, it operates when © 


necessary a scheme that forbids under-cutting below a hypo- 
thetical “fair” price worked out by the conference. 


a ’ 
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More than a year ago, the RIBA recommended tha: its 
members should ask contractors to sign a declaration {0rm 
saying that the tender price has not been submitted to any- 
one—in other words that the builder is not a conference 
member—but little attention was paid to it. Neither the 
disapproval of the/architects, nor the more forceful onslav zht 
of the Minister seems to have prompted any well-known 
builder into resigning from the conference. On the contr.ry, 
the conference has attacked the suggested RIBA commit:ee 
on grounds of its “ partiality” and repeated an earlier offer 
to take part in any “ impartial ” investigation into the whole 
question of building costs. And this, many builders assert, 
should include the controversial topic of architects’ fees and 
practices as well as the builders’ own tendering arrange- 
ments, ~ 


* 


No Rubber Surplus ? 


+o working party of the Rubber Study cane will meet 
in London next week to continue its discussions of 
measures to deal with a “ burdensome ” surplus of rubber. 
When the group last met in July it agreed that there would 
be a surplus of between 200,000 and 300,000 tons of natural 
rubber when stockpiling ended, but the producing countries, 
chiefly Malaya and Indonesia, failed to agree on the method 
of dealing with it. It was believed that Malaya favoured 
a simple buffer stock scheme, while Indonesia preferred an 
intefnational agreement incorporating a buffer. These 
differences, it is understood, have been smoothed out in 
subsequent discussions between the two countries. The 
United States is no longer making fresh purchases for the 
stockpile, but the outlook for rubber has improved consider- 
ably since the meeting in July. The potential surplus has 
been whittled down by a continued fall in-output in most 
countries and by the sharp recovery in Amefican consump- 
tion of natural rubber during October and November. The 


working’ party will therefore meet in circumstances less 


threatening than they were si? months ago. 
* 


What Goes in the Bottle 


STRONG,spirit of tradition among pharmacists is no doubt 
& desirable ; but the pharmaceutical industry that sup- 
plies them—one of the most modern and efficient. branches 
of chemical production in the country—has found that some 
of the practices followed by the retail druggist are almost 4s 
venerable as the old apothecaries. Recommendations made 
by the pharmaceutical industry’ s trade association to change 
some of these old methods inevitably’ have something of a 
revolutionary air about them. It is being suggested that 
from July, the big wholesale houses should supply liquid 
drugs for dispensing by volume, and not by weight as at 
present, and that for solids, metric measures should replace 
the imperial and troy measures. Drug manufacturers have 
been pressing for these changes for some time, but they have 
not made great. progress, for custom seems to have beca 
Sele ayo tee Some examples show what 's 
involv. t present liquid droge: ae sees bottles 
of sizes that vary widely a ees vity of 





the liquids ; the wnolesaler’s work is ates eonahs the . 


many diferent sized bottles that he has 1 carry, and whe 
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New Zealand. 
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: THE KANGAROO [AND 
| GOTH ARE PECULIAR TO Ory 
d | Whether your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated 
: | investigations, wecan assist yourn AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 
| Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
| TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly : 
| 1. Make a SURVEY to meet 5. Arrange business 
| your trade requirements, INTRODUCTIONS. ; nee 
| 2, Prepare a Suitable . ee eos eee 
| ITINERARY. 6. Issue TRAVELLERS . ia ee 
t | 3, Book TRANSPORT by CHEQUES and : 
f * sir, rail, road OF sea, TRAVELLERS LET- 5,000 Boys and Girls 
; 4. Secure bps ACCOM- TERS OF CREDIT. now in our care 
: MODAT : : 
is ES ea 68,000 Children already received 
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LEGACIES can help us to continue our work in the years 
to come. 5,000 now in our Gre. DONATIONS can 
help us NOW 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY — NOT STATE SUPPORTED 
CHURCH Or ENGLAND 
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The oldest inhabitant 


Somehow, he seems always to 
have been part of the village. 
None can remember it without 
recalling him, for his wise advice 
-and local knowledge have helped 
both young and old. 


For many businessmen, it is 
equally hard to think of Australia 
and New Zealand without recall- 
ing the Bank of New South Wales. 
For, as the oldest public company 





in the South-West Pacific, its experience and knowledge 
of local conditions are unrivalled. And as the largest 
commercial bank there, with over 850 branches. and 
agencies, it can give every assistance to its customers. 


For your ventures in Australia and New Zealand, 
consult and use — 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2 
D. J, M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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Habib Bank Limited 
Head Oiies : KARACHI (Pakistan). 


Authorised Capital ... . Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... . Pak. Rs. 10,000,009 
Paid-up Capita! we -- Pak. Rs. 10,000,090) 
Reserve Funds sand - Pak. Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31/12/51 . Pak. Rs. 438,200,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., with 45 
branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove 
to be most helpful and you are invited to use our 
services, 

The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign 
exchange business, including opening and advising ot 
commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary 
bills, remittances, etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES: _ Bombay, Calcutta and 
Colombo. 
CORRESPONDENTS & AGENTS at all important 
cities of the world. 


THE LANCASHIRE COTTON CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 


Condensed Balance Sheet as at 3ist October, 1952 


Authorised Issued 


7 £ 
Share Capital and Stock :— 


Preference Stock me 12,013 12,013 
5,156,571 4,046,513 


Ordinary Shares and Stock 


5,168,584 4,058,526 


Capital Reserves ... 
Revenue Reserves 


34% First Mortgage Debenture 
Stock (with interest to date) ... 
Current Liabilities and Provi- 
sions :— 
Sundry Creditors yen «499,770 
Provision for Taxation 5,050,312 
Other Provisions (including 


Proposed Dividends) 269,382 


5,819,464 
£23,379,630 


— 


332,179 
om ae 10,500,000 
Profit and Loss Account... was 799,921 
15,690,626 


1,869,540 


~ 


Fixed Assets :-— 
Land, Buildings, Plant, Ma- 
chi > ete. 
Valuation at 3lst October, 
1935 hae ed si 3,216,580 
Additions at Cost, less Sales 5,025,655 


8,242,235 
3,200,000 


Less: Provision for Depreciation 


5,042,235 
Current Assets :-— 
Stocks on Hand 
Debtors ... jes 
Investments... re 
Tax Reserve Certificates 
Cash at Bankers a 


4,867,432 
1,864,849 
1,884,414 


———— 18,337,395 


_ £23,379,630 
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the drugs reach the pharmacist they are dispensed, not by 
weight, but by liquid measure, 

Arcuments for the metric system of weights would seem 
self-evident to any layman who has grappled with the im- 
perial table, but those who have used the latter over genera- 
tions would feel some inconvenience from a change. Never- 
theless, a Chamge seems overdue. The pharmaceutical 
industry has a big export business which is handled almost 
entirely in metric and volume measures and a common 
system for home and export trade is a desirable convenience 
and economy. But the industry is highly competitive, and 
companies may be apprehensive about the reactions of 
some of their customers to change. The pharmacists for 
their part are “ not actively interested in securing a change ” 
(to the metric system) but they have promised not to 
obstruct it. 


* 
Fiduciary Issue Raised Again 


ETAILERS seem to have spent a merrier Christmas than 
R the Treasury had expected. The efflux of notes for 
Christmas spending was so large that the increase of 
{50 million, to £1,550 million, in the fiduciary issue in 
the second week of December, proved just insufficient to 
cover it. By Christmas Eve the active circulation had risen 
to {1,550.4 million; and, for the first time, a second 
“Christmas increase” in the issue (by £25 million to the 
new record level of £1,575 million) had therefore to be 
authorised. This means-that there have been no less than 
seven changes in the fiduciary issue in 1952, five of them 


ACTIVE NOTE CIRCULATION 
(£ million) 
| | 
| November | Christmas 
Low 





Christmas expansion 






— 


Year 
{ million | Per cent 


WO... ae 476-1 504-7 | 28-6 6-0 
MONS cca 1,324-6 | 1379-9 | 55-3 4-2 
6... <s.ccea 1363-4 | 1428-2 | 64-3 4:7 
ee: 1340-5 | 1368-4 | 27-9 2-1 
ee 233-1 | 1,296-4 | 63-3 5-2 
190)... 00nd 1,259-9 | 1,321-9 | 62-0 4-9 
1990 ©. 2. occu 1,279-6 | 1357-7 | 78-1 6-1 
Mal... cc ae 1,356°7 | 1,437-°9 | 81-2 6-0 
1066... aoe 1,455-5 | 1550-4 | 94-9 6°5 





upwards ; all through the year, in fact, the active circula- 
tion seems to have been rising faster than the authorities 
had hoped. 

Certainly, this has been true of the Christmas expansion. 
The accompanying table shows that the rise in the note 
circulation in the five weeks to Christmas Eve this year 
amounted to nearly {95 million, or 6.5 per cent; by 
December 318t, £25 million of these notes had come back, 
and the active circulation was down to £1,525 million. The 
vagaries of the calendar, and of bank till money, make exact 
comparison impossible, but this.year’s peak expansion of 
£95 million can most readily be compared with increases 
of £81 million, or 6.0 per cent, in the five weeks to Boxing 
Day, 1951, and of £78 million (6.1 per cent) in the five 
Weeks to December 27, 1950. This year’s rise therefore 
‘ems, both absolutely and relatively to the circulation in 
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November, to have been a record one, It compares with 
a proportionate increase of 6.0 per cent in 1938. Another 
sign of high Christmas spending this year can be found 
in the figures for small savings ; the latest available return 
by the National Savings Association reports that with- 
drawals of small savings exceeded receipts by £22 million 
in the five weeks ended December 13th compared with net 
withdrawals of £16 millior in the comparable period in 
1951. 


* 
The Free Banana 


wo is relinquishing its grip on the banana 
and when Mr Churchill lands at Jamaica for his 
holiday he can be greeted as leader of a government which 
has gone a long way to set bananas free. Just before he 
started on his voyage, the Board of Trade brought into 
force an open general licence that allows the import of 
bananas from sterling area countries and the Ministry of 
Food will no longer be the sole buyer of the sterling banana. 
Later in the New Year the Ministry of Food will cease to 
trade in bananas from outside the sterling area, efiding 
what might become an invidious distinction between hard 
and soft currency bananas. 

Freedom was not won without a tussle. Jamaica had a 
distinct preference for the former bulk buying system and 
wanted the Ministry of Food to honour its contract to buy 
the island’s bananas until the end of 1954 ; but after discus- - 
sions lasting nearly five months, the colony has been per- 
suaded to relinquish its relished contract. The Jamaicans 
are now strengthening their selling organisation and the 
long established Banana Growers’ Association is to become 
a statutory body with a government representative ; the 
association will then enter into a contract with Elders and 
Fyffes, Ltd., to remain in force till 1964, to market Jamaican 
bananas in Britain. 

While Britain is abandoning the banana to the fates of 
private importing, the three countries that provide the main 
supplies are remaining faithful to their preference for bulk 
selling. During the first nine months of 1952 most of the 
£5,355,000 of banana imports came from British 
Cameroons (which the Board of Trade calls Nigeria), from 
Jamaica, partly recovered from the terrible hurricane of 
the previous year, and from the Canary Islands, with a 
balance from various smaller British colonies. The 
Jamaicans will sell through their remodelled selling Associa- 
tion ; the Cameroons Trustee territory sells mostly through 
the Cameroons Development Association, and partly 
through Elders and Fyffes, who also own plantations there ; 
finally the Spanish Canary Islands sell through CREP, the 
islands’ own banana exporting corporation. The banana 
has to wait until it arrives at a British quay before it can 
enjoy true freedom. 


* 
Easier Copper 


HE American Administration has recently refused to 
FT increase or to lift the ceiling price for locally produced 
copper. This decision seems to have missed a good oppor- 
tunity for ending some of the confusion in copper, for in 
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the past six months there have been almost as many 
different prices for copper as there are producers. Foreign 
metal is being sold in the New York market at 12 cents 
a lb more than the ceiling level of 243 cents a lb for copper 
from local mines—a maximum that certain American mines 
have, in fact, been allowed to exceed. 

American metal dealers believe that if control were 
removed, American domestic copper would settle below 
the current price of foreign metal ; at the same time, the 
price of foreign metal itself might be expected to fall if 
American manufacturers had to pay more for their domestic 
supplies, and higher prices for virgin copper -ought to 
release greater quantities of urgently needed scrap. But the 
American authorities are seemingly convinced that the 
continued shortage of this strategic metal calls for con- 
tinued price control. The National Production Authority 
estimates that current supplies amount to 125,000-135,000 
tons a month, but that “ uncontrolled ” requirements would 
be about 138,000 tons—some 110,000 tons for civilian use 
and 28,000 tons for defence needs (excluding possible 
stockpile demands), So far there has been.no slackening in 
the demand for copper products and the requirements of 
the motor industry, one of the biggest consumers, are likely 
to rise. 

The United States apart, there are signs that copper is 
no longer so short. The International Materials Conference 
is considering the suspension of its allocation scheme after 
the first quarter of 1953. Some countries have not fully 
taken up their recent allocations and supplies for the current 
quarter are likely to be ample. Recently there has ‘been 
little European demand for high-priced copper. Chile is 
one of the main suppliers of such metal and it may well be 
worried at this lack of demand. The Chilean government 
now buys copper at 243 cents a lb from producers and 
re-sells it at 354 cents a Ib f.o.b. Chile. Fortunately for 
Chile, the American government is suspending the import 
duty of 2 cents a lb on copper for another six months. 


* 


Rayon’s Slow Recovery 


HE rayon industry’s recovery from its disastrous set- 
back during the summer appears to be losing impetus. 
Between June, when output had fallen as low as 11.7 million 
pounds of yarn, and October, when it reached 28.4 million, 
the monthly rate of production was more than doubled. 
In November, output fell slightly to 27.8 million pounds, 
but November was’a shorter month than October, and the 
daily production averaged 926,000 pounds of yarn against 
916,000 in the previous month. Nevertheless, the industry 
as a whole is apparently running at little more than two- 
thirds of its capacity; some manufacturers, including 
Courtaulds, are re-engaging workers, but few would care 
to forecast when all plants will again be fully employed. 
Local shortages of rayon yarn are still to be found, for 
it has taken some time to remedy the drastic de-stocking 
of several months ago that left both consumers and 
factories denuded of stocks and unable to give quick 
delivery. Export demand has recovered from the low 
summer trough, but it remains well below the average for 
1951 ; since the rayon industry had been exporting about 
half its output, more difficult selling conditions abroad will 
have an important bearing on future production plans. 
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Exports of yarn, which averaged more than 2 million poinds 
a month in 1951, were fairly steady at 1.7 to 1.8 million 
pounds during October and November, and export: of 
piecegoods were stable at 13 million square yards, though 


_ the average for 1951 was 20.5 million yards a month. ‘| his 


evidence may justify the gloomy-prophecies of some of ‘he 
industry’s leaders about the level of earnings in 1952 ; ‘icy 
will no doubt be hoping that the New Year will lead to a 
revival of business as marked and-as sudden as last ye.r’s 
fall’ 


* 
SHORTER NOTES 


The International Materials Conference has recommended 
allocations of nickel totalling 37,273 metric tons for the first 
quarter of 1953, an increase of 219 tons over the allocation 
for the previous quarter. The British allocation is reduced 
in the coming quarter from §,473 toms to 5,434 tons. 


* 


Fine Spinners and Doublers has given investors in cotton 
shares a nasty jolt by declaring an interim ordinary dividend 
of only 24 per cent for the year to March 31, 1953, 
compared with an interim dividend of § per cent a year 
ago. The company reports that it felt the full impact of 
the recession in the six months to September 3oth last, and 
the directors add that although some improvement in trade 
has taken place since then “ the trading climate . . . is still 
far from satisfactory” and that “a considerable fall in 
profits is inevitable.” 


* 


Exploration is to start immediately in a new underwater 
oil concession granted to the “ Shell ” Overseas Exploration 
Company by the Sheikh of Qatar. The area extends into 
the Persian Gulf outside the territorial waters of the sheikh- 
dom and if oil is discovered a 50-50 agreement will apply. 
Oil is being produced from the land and territorial waters 
of Qatar by Petroleum Development (Qatar) Limited, an 
associate of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 


* 


The arrangement by which the Ministry of Materials 
bought the whole of the output of the British Aluminium 
Company and resold it to consumers together with imported 
metal came to an end at the turn of the year. In future, 
most of British Aluminium’s output of 30,000 tons of 
virgin metal a year is fabricated in its own works, and it 
will sell the balance to consumers requiring metal for special 
purposes at a price not exceeding the Ministry’s current 
selling price_for imported metal. 


* 


_ The Ministry of Materials reduced its buying prices for 
tungsten ores on December 30th. The new prices are 4s 
follows (old prices in brackets): wolframite 370s. (410°) 
per long ton unit cif UK port ; scheelite 360s. (400s.) per 
long ton unit cif UK port. Selling prices remain unchange!. 
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Company Notes 


LANCASHIRE GOTTON. — The 


socashire Cotton Corporation has weathered 
se recess yn in the cotton trades surprisingly 
yell, Admittedly, trading profits fell very 
sharply in the year to October 31st last, but 


at (4,225,974 they were still the second 
largest in the corporation’s history. More- 
over, at the end of the year the corporation 
was able to draw up a balance sheet that 
showed 2 vise im cash balances (from 
{4,469,176 to 46,509,700) and a fall in the 
hook value of stocks (from £5,120,372 to 
(4,867,432 In these. circumstances the 
jirectors had “no hesitation ” in again recom- 
ending an ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. 

Bur the strength of the balance sheet does 
not provide sufficient reason for easy opti- 
Indeed, Sir John 
Grey, in his statement accompanying the 
sccounts, underlines the need for caution in 
assessing the prospects for the year ahead. 
He points out that a considerable proportion 
of the profits earned by the tion last 
year came from orders carried over from 
1950-51, and that profit margins on sales at 
he moment are very narrow. Business began 
to pick up after the end of July, but it has 
not yet been possible to reach a full volume 
of output. 

The recession in trade and high installa- 
ion costs have made the corporation think 
again about its programme of re-equipment. 
Sir John explains that the very high prices 
asked by machine-makers and the cost of 
installation have deterred the corporation 
rom carrying out a further programme to 
replace old plant by modern machinery ; and 


Years. to Oct. 31, 


1951. 1952 
amnings é £ 
Trading profit........ i vbaseaee 6,819,018 4,225,974 
Total moome. :...,sessussuneee 6,889,077 4,358,690 
Jazation ......<.seeeeueeeee 3,435,000 2,340,000 
Na proit..,.....soeheaeeneee 3 366 1,924,403 
Ordinary dividends .....s..4.0s 18,665 318,665 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 15 15 
Stock reserves... .. snetieeau ean 475,412 cam 
Replacement reserve. ....eeeees 1,000,000 500,000 
leeneral seserve. .. ..<¢beebe bebe 1,500,000 1,000,000 
Added t forwafd . sss ses ° 36,161 80,750 
wiance Sheel QAnadiyvsis -— . 
Fixed assets, /ess depreciation .. 4,635,142 5,042,235 
Net current assets... 20. iva es 10,766,350 12,517,951 
Stocks... .. ... «ds Aiea aan 5,120,372 4,867,432 
Came... Sa en ee 4,469,176 6,509,700 
Reaerves...... ... cpawan eee 9,878,525 11,652,100 
Ordinary tal... Saye +. 4,046,513 4,046,515 
{I ordinar it 38s. Gd. wd yields £7 Vis. per cent. 


at the “ minimum payment” clause in the 
pew electricity tariffs and the general increase 
In the cost of electricity have forced it to 
rap its plans for further electrification. In 
act, he declares flatly that “the present yarn 
ke prices do not provide a sufficient margin 
cover the necessary interest and deprecia- 
on on the new machinery at current high 
sts.” This is a point which those who 
mucise the slow growth of Lancashire’s 
‘equipment  progral the tax 
thorities who cling to an antiquated system 
i depreciation allowances—should duly note. 


* 


RALEICH INDUSTRIES.—In his 
en ‘ccompanying the full accounts of 

igh Industries for the 49 weeks to July 
lst last, Sir Harold Bowden concentrates 
pon the immediate problems presented by 
* steady increase in costs and not upon the 
“gers arising from sePe 
-Xets. His concern is the natural outcome. 
@ trading period in which production and 

created new records; but in which the 


Méctive fall in 
as been taken of the 
ading Periods—was as mati ae 
"about § to 9 per cent). Im the first six 
0} ths of the Fnancial ‘ the 
“orbed the increase in costs without increas- 
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ing selling prices, but the continual pressure 
upon profit margins finally forced it to take 
this unwelcome step. Sir Harold points to 
the obvious danger that the group’s bicycles 
may be priced out of the export markets, 
which absorb 85 per cent of the group’s 
output, unless the rise in costs is brought to 
a halt. Many exporters are aware of this 
danger, and even more British companies 
share Sir Harold’s concern that the present 
levels of taxation make it almost impossible 
for a company to retain sufficient cash to 
support the expansion of its business. The 
group’s balance sheet tells this sorry story 


Years ended 


Aug = July 31, 
195 5 
Consolidated earnings :— £ “ F 
MEN TION oS ve cubccessves 1,851,498 1664-738 
ME SOMO, os co dyn wbacanen« 1,861,540 1,676,498 
BOOIANIO on kes cca cecces 142,819 173,947 
NN Sa oc\ raw dn hile we cnec 885,008 777,445 
SIN S666 5:4. snandysaeuss 675.176 554,528 
Ordinary dividends ............ 164,063 164,063 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 25 25 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 479,471 358,729 
Added to carry forward....... < 142 2% 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 

Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 2,026,686 2,585,098 
Net current assets. ....:...... + 3,112,946 3,095,642 
BOCES. ow ince giveccccceccees 2,509,618 3,147,502 
Cs Nid<bircecisesaceebes ° 199,634 208,534 
Diss Fo vahah dha duces + 3,465,667 3,864,652 
Ordinary capital. ........ccce0s 1,250,000 1,250,000 
£1 ordinary share at 81s. 3d. xd yields {6 3s. per cent: 


only too clearly. A rise in the book value 
of stocks (from £2,509,618 to £3,147,502) left 
the group with a cash balance of just over 
£200,000 at the end of last July, and since 
then the group has had to seek new accom- 
modation from the banks. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Sir Harold emphasises 
that the proposed scrip bonus issue should 
not be. intenpreted as foreshadowing an 
increase in ordinary dividends. 


* 


ARTHUR CUINNESS. — Lord 
Iveagh, the chairman of the Guinness group, 
devotes the major part of his annual state- 
ment to a description of the financial and 
administrative changes made by the group in 
the year to September 30th last, rather than 
to the year’s trading results. Indeed, the 
only reference he makes to the group’s trad- 
ing experience is that “so far as sales are 
concerned the year has again been satisfac- 
tory.” This terse remark is open to many 
interpretations, but it would not be surprising 
if the advance in group trading profits (from 
£5,010,969 to £5,338,638) owes more to 
higher prices than to an expansion in 
sales. In any case, the increase in trading 
profits has not been sufficiently strong to 
allow the directors to restore the cut in the 
equity dividend that was made a year ago. 
The most significant item in the consolidated 
balance sheet is undoubtedly the increase in 
the book value of stocks (from £5,144,432 to 

7,572,784) and the reduction in the group's 

Idings of quoted securities (from 
£3,237,184 to £2,074,266), but unfortunately 
it is not explained in the accounts what these 
movements mean. 

The most important features of the group’s 
financial reorganisation have been the issue 
ef bonus shares and the subdivision of the 
£1 ordinary stock units into 10s. units ; this 
might help to improve the marketability of 
these stocks. The administrative reorganisa- 
tion has been more far-reaching. The 
Dublin and Park Royal breweries are now 
being operated as separate companies, though 
still closely linked in technical matters. These 
changes may bring some operating and mar- 
keting economies, but a return to the old level 


of equity payments will depend far more 


upon a substantial increase in sales. At the 
current price of 31s. the 10s. ordinary stock 
units yield 5} per cent. 

















i British Funds | Price,| Price, Gross 
Year 1952 and Dec. | Dec. | Yield, 
Jan. 1 to 24, | 30, | Dec. 3, 
ns | a fae ne 
igh | Low | a 
100%8| 99° |W. Bs. 24%"s2-53] 100 | 994! 14 ‘9 
100) 973 |W. Bds. 24% '52-54 99) | 2 18 111 
99§ | 9%} |Exch. 25% 1955..| 98 98%:'219 0 
ee gl eres ies & | Bere 

: >. » ADH { 0 
00H 200 S, Runde. 388. 100 | 100) | 219 2 

| }. Bds. 24% "54-56| 989 | 988/217 71 
oh | sl ne sy | Sel tie 
soo}, | 966 |W. Loan 3 "55-59; 100; | 1004 | 3 1 91 

Savings 3% "55-65 9 | 92% 317 31 
% | 88} [Fundg. 23% '56-61; 93)| 934/310 8/ 
88%/ 81h |Fundg. 3% °59-69.| 87 sey (43 92 
89 | 82 ‘Fundg. 3% "66-68. 8 | ST H*) 4 2 01 
1003 | 943 |Fundg. 4% '60-90.| 984 jo8q {| $ § Je 
87} | 803 Savings 3% 60-70, 86 | 85) | 4 4 11/ 
85%, 79} Savings2)% 64-67) 843 | 844/319 6! 
101 ast Victory 4% ‘20-76 101 | 10Lg) 4 0 6s 

Savings 3%, 65-75) 834 | 8314 4 41 

20} #1 Con iavefaft St) a8 soles 412 2f 
(Conv. 34% (aft."61), 78 | 78% 410 If 
° 
60§ | 53h [Treas.2¢%(aft."75)} 58 | 58 14 7 2f 
Th | 62§ (Treas. 3% (aft."66).| 68) | 68 |4 9 2f 
895 | 83 ‘Treas. 3}°% '77-80.| a} | 81% 4 5 91 
79%| 173, \Redemp.3%,'86-96| 774 | 77 4 3101 
81 | 72) |W.Loan3}%,aft.’52} 77h | 77%, 410 7f 
61f | 55$ (Consols 28%..... |} 59 | 58h 4 6 5f 
85§ | 78) ‘Br. Flec. 3% '68-73, 84 | 84 4 4 91 
844 | 77h (Br. Elec. 3% °74-77, 83 | 824 4 3 9/ 
100%] 9744 /Br-Elec.44%'74:79| 100 | 1004 ¢ § ff 
91 | 84§ |Br-Blec.34%'76-79, 89 | 8831/4 4 81 
79%; 724 (Br. Tpt. 3% "78-88 77 | 16R* 4 5 62 
85¢:, 78H Br. Tpt. 3% 68-731 84 | 84h 4 4 91 
98) 95$ \Br. Tpt. 4% °72-77| ge 9544 | 4 6 l0e 
79%) 724 Br. Gas 3%) *90-95.| '¢ 5H 
934 | 874 Br. Gas 34% '69-71| 
#9} | 854 /Br. Iron & Steel 77 | 76814 4 51 
| 34% '79-81.....| 92 | OH 4 4 GF 
ig | | 89 | see 4 5 5! 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. {§ To latest date. 
{s) Assumed average life 13 years appfox. * Ex dividend. 


Yield, 








| Price, | Price, 
Prices, Ordinary | Dec. | Dec. Dee. 
Year 1952 Socks | 4 | SL | 31, 
4 | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 
High | Low | } ‘ (4% da 
8 de) 5 j|Angio-Am. 10/-.. 5% | 54% 1/5 1 1 
6} | 5SiAnglo-Iran f1..) 54 | 5H 15 5 6 
18/- | 66/- \Assoc. Elec. {1.| 75/- | 75/- |5 6 8 
105/~ | 89/9, |Assoc. P.Cem.£1/103/9" [203/45 / 5 § 5 
135/- |110/- Bass {1 ....... 132/6 (131/3* | 6 11 0 
23/- 16/10}|Boots §/-......| 20/3 |.20/3 | 418 9 
26/- |19/10}iBrad. Dyers £2.| 22/9 | 22/9 110 2 2 
30/6 | 18/3 |Br. Celanese 10/-| 22/9 | 22/6 (417 9 
6/7 | /2 |Br.MotorCp. 5/-} 6/14 6/1} | & 9 log 
52/2 | 44/9 Br. Oxygen {1..| 48/10}| 49/3 | 513 84 
$744 | $573 \Can. Pac. $25..| $623 | $61" | 4 10. 4 
52/9 | 39/9 \Coats £1....... 44/9 | 44/9 |} 51 9 
46/3-| 30/3 \Courtaulds £1..) 38/- | 38/6 ;56 
39/- | 29/9 (Cunard {1..... 35/6 | 35/6 | 8 9 0 
/6 | 16/4}\Distillers 4/- ...| 16/6* | 16/6 | 5 9 2 
61/3 | 42/6 [Dunlop {1..... 44/45 | 44/4) 717 9 
51/44) 42/9 \Ford {1.:..... 50/74 | 50/74 | 5 18 6 
' ' 
46/1}| 35/9 |Gen. Elect. {1..| 42/6 | 42/6 | 5 5 10p 
56/6 | 45/6 \Guest Keen {1.| 50/-. | 50/9 | 5 18.3 
31/14| 27/6 \Guinness 10/-..| 31/-* { 31/- (5 @ &e 
39/4}| 31/6 |Hawker Sid. {1.| 38/- | 37/9* | 5 6-0 
47/44| 38/7}/Imp. Chem. £1.) 44/3 | 4/3 | 517 6 
59/6 '48/10$|Lmp. Tobacce {1, 57/3 | 57/3 | 6 19 B&e 
$895 | $75} lInt. Nick. n.p...| $782 $813 | 5 13 6 
US | 41/68\Pburg Con. (1. 48/9 | 48/9 | 7 3 2% 
43/3 30/6 |Lancs. Cotton {1 40/- 38/9* | 7 14 10 
63/9 | 52/3 |Lon. Brick (1..| 62/6 | 62/6 | 512 0 
47/14} 33/9 \Marks&Sp.A 5/-| 46/6 "| 46/6} 4 6 On 
28/9 | 21/6 Monsanto 5/-...| 23/6 | 23/6 | 415 9 
54/- | 42/- |P. &O. Def. £2.) 51/6 | $2/- +6 8 1 
39/6 | 31/- |P. Johnson 10/-.| 33/- 33/-" 1711 6 
38 | 31h Prudentl. ‘A’ £1) 513 8 
} } ’ 
264 | 18 |Rhokanafl....) 19 | 20 12 5 0 
63/9 | 43/9 (Rolls Royce {1.| 60/74 | 60/=-| 5.0 0 
86/- | 64/- “Shell” Stk. £1.| 78/24 78/4 517 3f 
61/1}, 48/9 ‘Tube Invest. 4! 59/9 | 60/3 419 Th 
‘4091/3 | 77/9 ‘Tar. Newall £1.\300/- | 98/9° 15-1 3 
49/6 | 38/9 [Unilever {1..°.) 45/9 | 45/9 | 518 1 
24/44! 19/3 |Union Castle £1, 22/- | 22/- | 5 13 ah 
42/74; 36/3 \Union Disc. f1.) 41/- | 41- | #17 FT 
31/6 | 25/9 |Utd, Molass. 10/-| 29/9 |.29/3 | 6 16 4 
59/10}, 31/- |U.SaaBetong4) 40/- | 40/- 18 15 0 
47/1h| 40/- |Vickers £1..... | 43/6 | 44/9 1518 9 
45/6 | 38/6 Woolworth 5/- .| 4/- | 4/3 (416 1 
i ; ' : 


awe anche te eer nen once aren anemcanmtigttianinareetatt 


{d) Yield basis 14%. _ (e) Yield basis 16%. (f) Yield 
basis 22°9 gross. (g) Yield basis 108%. () Yield basis 15%. 
(k) Yield basis 64%. _(n) Yield basis 40%. (0) Yield basis 
20%. (p) Yield basis 114%. * Ex dividend. 








Statistical Summary 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 18 days ended December 31, 1952, 
total ordinary revenue was £142,904,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £221,739,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £610,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of {24,240,000 the deficit 
accrued since April 1, 1952, was £525,131,000 
compared with a deficit of 225,787,000 for the 
ci wrresponding period of the previous year. 





6 | 18 
i April 1, | April 1, ‘a 1. 
| Esti- | 1951°| i952 | Says; days 
|} mate, to j to — oe 
| 1952-53 | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31,] Dee | Pte. 
195t | 1952 aterm 
£000 1951 | 1952 
Receipts into the Excheque i 
REVENUE ceipts into xcnequer 


(¢ thousand) 





ORD. REVENUE 


Income Tax ......| 1804225] 649,643! 655,850} 55,476, 48,154 | } 
Sue-tar 63. <4; ..+| 123,000] 53,000, 51,000} 3,600 4,100 
Estate, etc., Duties 175,000] 139,500; 111,150] 6,000, 5,350 
Stamips ....\..... 57,500] 47,000, 37,250] 2,300 2,700) 
Profits Tax & EPT 452,000] 241,900; 295,100} 13,000) 11,200 | 
Excess Profits Levy 5,000 i 100]... weed 
Speciaf Contribu- } 
tion and other > 2,000 2,280 1,310 15 50 
Iniand Revenue. ) | 


2618725 1155, 123 1151, 760 80,451 71, 554 


Total Inland Rev. 


Customs ........-- 1043500 153, 850 774, 142 33,657 36, 868 
ESO His Seas ass 772, we 568,600 549, 10} 29,300 27,5835 
Totat Customs and 

Excise 


1815500 A522, 450 1523,243 162,959 id 451 


64, 150 - 121 


Motor Duties 16, 195 261 137 


| CHANGES IN DEBT (£ THOUSAND) 


Surplus from Tradg.| 12,000] 74,455 ou 

PO (Net receipts) . ges sits Dr5300 

Broadcast Licemees' 15,000 9,200 9,600 1,400 1,350 

Sundry Loans ....| 26,000] 20,504, 20,048] ... 302 

Miscell. (incl. Sur- i 
plus War Stores), 110,000 106,374 5,110 


91,194] 5,337 


Total Qrd. Revenue 4661575 [2682,227 


612, 008 145105 142904 


SELF-BALANCING 





Post Office .... 209,235} 141,500, 151,900]11,100' 8,300 
Income Tax on EPT 

Refunds ......+ 4,900 4,158 5,879 220 282 
POE soc cepe shes 4875510 2821, 885 2767, 819 156426 151436 
EXPENDITURE Issues out of the Exchequer 


to meet payments (thousand) 





ORD. EXPENDITURE 

Int. & Man. of Nat. i i i 

382,611) 442,972] 36,884, 30,592 
| ‘ 


SW i oid 60% | 575,000 
Payments to Ni | 

iret od vate | 40,000] 26,967; 28,959] 1,604 1,669 
Other Cons. Funds; 10,000 7,388; 6,668 616) 803 
FOO bikks sees | 625,000} 416, 966 | 478, 579 39, 104 33 064 


Supply Services .. .| 3554367 [2474,411 '2634,352 1193586/188675 


Total Ord. Expend 4179367 2891,377 |3112,931 [252690/221739 
Sinking Funds. ..,| 16, 637| 24,240 640 610 





Loic cealh aegis eclectic adeeb cent at £99 7s. 1ld. and Friday at £99 8s. 1d. and above in full. | PRICES 1927- 

Total {excl. Self- Treasury Bills to a maximum of £180 million were offered on | ’ ~ SL, | Dec. 16, | Der 

Balancing Expd.)| 4179367 22908,014 asian 33330222549 | January 2nd. For the week ended January $rd- the banks | } 3951 1952 i 
Licnidiosaly tilisiaipiineta tahitian canteens — | were not asked for Treasury deposits. 

SELF-BALANCING | | aks and meet... ....:. | 19-6 193-4 19 
Post Office | 209,235] 141,500/ 151,900] 11,100; 8,300| NATIONAL SAVINGS (£ trovsaNn) eee Se OME Shs) sacs | ieee | yol-s | 
Income Tax on EPT| Textiles 266-5 215-7 au 

i | c ; e | PP eee eee ewe eee eee ee i Sa 7 

Refunds ....... ba 4,900 4,158 | ae : 220) 282 | Total % ecke eae Week Minerals Rents Oh a Mees SO 359-0 $62 i 7 

Tel co Wiaci | 4393502 13053,672 |5292,950 [2446501230931 | \— —_—~ ~ B sagen MERI a's n> >< sraxte ba ee See 4 
{ i } j | Dec. 22. Dec 20, Seca i ‘ 221-2 
: | 1951 1952 1952 Complete Index ............ sail 4 

After increasing Exchequer balances by | Sere ee a 313-3 4-3 
£951,088 to {4,001,175, the other operations | lis alesse sineodiiabtactie “ics | i 
for the 18 days increased the National Debt| Receipts ...........+- 112,200 | 103,100 "3,900 | 

rf 489, to £26,501 million. | Repayments... ..56.... 93,200 102,100 2,700 
by £115, 89 901 > £26 Ry a eee ee ee cachet GOLD AND SILVER 
NET RECEIPTS (f THOUSAND) Net Savings...-.... ee 1,000 1,2 sh The Bank of England’s official buying price is 
> 2 “ele ’ 7) Acts d 1962..... 11,000 | Pere ated raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce o1 Sep 
FO a Tlewggl eee Aven, S000 eo DM $| orxewce sowos— [|i To4a, andthe sling pice to mthovsed ar 

». Film Pr speci ans) Ac Dents. ic ceonnyes > , > 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce sot cash pric 
Cine. Film Prod. (Special Loans) Act, 1949, s. 8(1).. _ il 2 Sepein ak 3 52 563 55,102 Feces wecch Coetan ro vn Spo 
11,19 | 0.049 Dr. 8.193 
|. Net Savings.......+;, Dr. 10,049 Dr. 6,193 280 | : 

a et Sea | vguiisahn < Mlibinadiicoa | SILVER 

NET ISSUES (¢ THOUSAND) P.O. AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 1952 a SR cc omen 
Age re revere Tee eT eee ye eT 546 | BANKS :— Lo 1 ‘New York! Bombay 
Housing (Temp. Ac com.) Acts, 1944 and 1947....... 50] . Receipts .......0+0+0- 492.818 | 517,072 13,841 ee 

Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s.-3(1) .......... 37,167| Repayments.......... 570,701 609,851 26,397 | 

Mise. Fin, Provs. Act, 1950, s. 2(1): Northern Ireland ee ef } 

Mas ec i oon cena vad eae oe een eee 2,000} Net Savings........5. \Dr. 77,882 \Dr. 92,779 [Dr. 12,556 | we ep ese Rs a. Rs 
New Towns Acts, 1946 and 1952 .............5--6. 1,000 — Senseo Si rake Tee: 88 os 12:50 | 83-25 “49~Col ih 
Misc. Fin. Provs. Act, 1946: War Damage Com- Total Net Savings ...... iDr. os a [Pr 97.972 Wr. 11076) ,,. 2.2... 72°50.) Closed | 151 1 w 

WR ook Zeng, weds Ze cheaeh tart saan 3,000 | Interest on. certs. repaid. 28,145 Wt a Bek ht Markets Closed 486 ~=~«C*ST 8 
Pinance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits...... 649 | Interest accrued ........ 9. 739 91,739 S008 Te ta 72-75 { 83-25 150 «2 5 

—--...| Change in total invested. |. — 8,497 | — 34,378 ~~ BS7OT BOA 72-75 | 83-25 150.6 8 
44,212 
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Funding Stock, it is impossible to calculate the division be- 
tween tap and tender bills until all the bills purchased have | 
passed their original maturity date, 
| 
TREASURY BILLS 
—_—_ kk kk — = eee ne ISSUE DEPT. — 
Notes in circulation . 








| Jan. 2 | Dec, 17 


1,419-0 





Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted | Notes in banking de- 1,559:2 
ene erent aareraien hacen — ote. partment........ 31:3 11-1 
Offered | Applied | Allotted] Allotment | Rate | ee | 1446-71 1.546-8 
E 3 | - gectirities* ....... Pl, ‘ 
For = dw | Other securities .... | 0-8 0-7 
i Ys | Gold and coin...... j 2-9 2°9 
Dec. 28 170-0 188-3 150-0 19 4-06 82 | Valued ats. per fine ox. 248/0 248/0 
1952 : ' | BANKING DEPT. :— 
Sept. 26 | 260-0 309-0 } 260-0 49 8-54 79 | Deposits :— 
: j | Public Accounts.... | 14-4 10-7 
Oct. 3) 250-0 312-4 220-0 49 0-53} 69 | Treas. Special Acct. 0-4 24-3 
» 10 | 220-0 | 309-9 | 200-0 | 48 11:90 | 5l | Bankers........... | 304-9) 275-4 
a. ae 220-0 | 315-8 220-0 48 4-14 | 64 | eee on ee it 92-2 73-3 
» 24) 230-0 | 321-3 | 230-0 | 48 4-06 | 62 |. Total........... t | al} 383-7 
» 31 220-0 i 334-8 220-90 48 3-63 50 i Securities — 
3 | i | Government .,..... 348-7 368-3 
Nov. 7 240-0 535-4 240-0 47 8-19 | 67 |. Discounts, ete. ..... | 22-9 7-4 
» 14} 240-0 | 342-5} 240-0 | 47 7-98 | 60 | Other........00.0. |, 25-5] 13-4 
» 21) 240-0 | 333-9 | 240-0) $7 8-22 | G4 | Total .........05-- | 397-1} 389-1 
28 , 250-0 528°2 | 250-0 47 8-24 69 | Banking dept. reserve. 33-0 12-6 
f j oy % 
Dec. 5 | 260-0 | 332-8 | 260-01 47 8-38 13 | Proportion” ...:... | ‘80 3-2 
12 260:0 | 326-6 | 260-0 48 3-62 71 
260-0 | 318-8 | 260-0 48 48 
a 230-0 | 290-0 | 230-0 43 i he | -* Government debt is £11,015,100, c 


; Fiduciary issue increased from £1,550 millic 
on December 24, 1952. 


<soseeseesssint cinerea pe Sasnsaeneiaasnngaeieneainicinamanastisetasaanien 

On December 24th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
trom December 29, 1952, to January 3, 1953, were accepted | 
dated. Monday to Thursday and Saturday as to about 69 per 


































BANK OF ENGLAND RETuR 





Receipts PAYMENTS 
| Treasury Bills .... 97,790 24% Def. Bonds . 750 DECEMBER 3 
Nat. Savings Certs 200 3%, Def. Bonds . 1695 | j88YVE DEPARTMENT : 
| 34% Def. Bonds 1,350 5% Teri. Annuities 1,480 7 
Tax Reserve Certs. 20,947 34% Ter. Annuities 516 ‘shinies eabeseians Govt. Debt is f 
Other Debt : Cues Date g26| InCirculation 1525,462,380 | Other Govt 
Internal........ 8,235 External....... 26, In Barking Securities 1560 
r : - 7 . ule 1560 7a 
ways: and Means 55 Department 49,894,443 | Other Securit : 1 
Advances 2..... 15,6355 Gola other tha ! 
9 gold) ... 95 
4, 157 — 30,667 Amount of Fic zy 
Issue ; 15754 
FLOATING DEBT (f miLtron) Gold Coin ‘a , 
se tr er ae eee ee ere Bullion 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | 2488. per « 
| Bills Advances De- Total fine)... .. 
Date |_ : ee a posits | Float- y 
| . | Bk. of by © ing ee 
Tender | Tap | Pubic ‘Eng- | Banks | Debt | 1575, 356,823 15755 
Pts. | land | 
s i BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Dec. 51 | 4,782-9 ‘54 | 5,160-1 ] 
1952 | Capital ....... 14,553,000 | Govt. Securities 
Oct. 4 | 3120-0) 1471-8 | 258-9 |a's68-6 | Bigs: 3,594,268 | Other Securiti 
» | . 4,320-6* 0 |4,568°6 | public Depts... 34,241,312 Discounts and 
» BE ewer 3 4.636°1) Public Accls.* 9,954,926 Advances 
25 | 4,364 3° 0 4,627-3 i. HM. Tréas. Securities ... 
: s } | Special Acct. 24,286,386 
Nov. 1 4,545: 2° 2) (4,602°4) Other Depts. ... 3814373,942 - 
mn 8)  4,525-0° 6 $27t S| . Bankers..... 302,848,029 
3 4,456-1* -§ 4, “21 Acels... 78,525,911: 
"99 4431-1° 0! 4747-1 Other Acets 78,525,913 
» 2 4508-7* *8:| | 4,786°5 | ilaaiia ies toscana 
433,762,522 
Dec. 6 4,567: 5° ‘1 4,820°3 | so 
2. ia 4.616-4* 0 | 4,859°7 | _* Inchading Exchequer, Savings Banks, Cornwission 
> 4,669: 3* 5 (4,915°8 National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
ere 4,715 2° 2-1 | 4,974-1 | 
| COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS §(f miicion) 
* In consequence of official purchases of tender bills in | 
connection with cash subscriptions to the new issues. of Serial | 1952 1952 
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TURNER & NEWALL LIMITED 


STRONG DEMAND AND RECORD FIGURES 


HIGH VOLUME OF EXPORTS 


MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Turner & 
Newall Limited will be held on January 22, 
1953 at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that Mr 
W. W. F. Shepherd, the chairman of the 
company, will preside. 

Mr Shepherd’s statement to the stock- 
holders has been circulated to them with the 
report and accounts and, after dealing with 


the accounts of the company, it contains a 


detailed review of the company’s operations 
during the year to September 30, 1952, both 
at home and abroad. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
mem : 


The demand for the asbestos textile pro- 
ducts of Turner Brothers Asbestos Company, 
Limited, has continued at a very, high level 
throughout the year under review, and 
improved recruitment of, labour has enabled 
record rates Of production to be achieved. 
Towards the end of the year some other sec- 
tions of the Rochdale factory became less 
active, but there is no doubt as to the need 
for the increased productive capacity which 
will result from the development plans men- 
tioned in my last statement. Constructional 
work has already started in connection with 
the programme of modernisation and exten- 
sion at the company’s Rochdale factory, and 
work is about to commence on the additional 
factory at Hindley Green. 


Plant installation in the newly constructed 
factory for belting products at Hindley Green 
has been completed, and a high level of 
activity was maintained for much of the year. 
Latterly, however, a slackening of demand 
has been experienced, largely ascribable to a 
general process of stock adjustment. This 
applies both to rubber conveyor belting and 
to rubber transmission belting. The former 
product is sold principally to the coalmining 
industry, the long-term requirements of 
which show no likelihood of diminution, and, 
im the trade of conveyor and transmission 
belting alike, a revival of demand is to be 
expected in due course. 


“FERODO ” LININGS 


The sales and production of “ Ferodo” 
brake and clutch linings last year were the 
highest recorded, although there was some 
falling off in demand during the later 
months, due in considerable measure to 
import restrictions imposed by overseas coun- 
ines. The transfer of automotive and indus- 
tral V-belt manufacture to the Hindley 
Green factory of Turner Brothers Asbestos 
Company, Limited, has been completed dur- 
ing the year without loss of production, and 
this en ibles a reorganisation of the brake and 
clutch lining plant at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Which will give increased efficiency. 


_ New and improved materials are con- 
unually being developed by the company’s 
*xtensive research organisation, in order that 
Ferodo Limited may maintain and extend 
4s leading position both at home and abroad. 
The fleet of British and American test cars 
ind lorries 10 which I referred last year is 
Proving invaluable in this connection. The 
and for “ Ferobestos” technical plastics 

‘ increased substantially, though it has not 
Possible either to satisfy this fully or 

0 develop new uses to the maximum extent, 


Owing partly to 


shortage of basic raw 
materials. 


TURNERS ASBESTOS CEMENT COMPANY 


It is very satisfactory to be able to report 
that the trading of Turners Asbestos Cement 


Company, Limited, over the past year estab- 


lished record figures. The efficiericy in the 
running of the plant which had already 
reached a high level was still further improved 
during the year, with a resulting increase in 
output. In the home trade the demand for 
roofing and cladding in asbestos cement was 
well maintained, accentuated by a number of 
rearmament contracts, and although it was 
decided by the Government to restrict the 
issue of licences early in 1952, there was no 
excess of output over demand. In connec- 
tion with the export of asbestos cement build- 
ing materials, it is noteworthy that this figure 
has also shown a substantial increase during 
the year, in spite of the serious restrictions 
Om imports imposed by several countries 
overseas to which supplies had previously 
been made. 


Orders still on the books appear to indi- 
cate that the favourable position enjoyed by 
this company will continue for the time being. 
The heavy demand for “Everite” asbestos 
cement pressure pipes, both from home and 
abroad, has taxed our manufacturing 
resources very fully and, notwithstanding a 
considerable increase in the output of exist- 
ing machines, it is intended to lay down 
additional plant to ensure that we take full 
advantage of the demand which it is known 
will exist during the next few years. 


INSULATION CONTRACTS 


A year ago I was able to report that the 
amount of work carried out by Newalls 
Insulation Company, Limited, on heat, cold 
and sdwnd insulation contracts had reached 
record figures, so that it is very satisfactory 
on this occasion to be able to report that 
new record figures have again been set up 
during the past year. Many important con- 
tracts for both marine and land insulation 
projects have been successfully carried out 
and from contracts still on the books it is 
hoped that this satisfactory position will be 
maintained during the coming year, although 
the maintenance of this high level of trading 
cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. 


Dealing with the chemical side of the busi- 
ness, the Washington Chemical Company, 
Limited, has been able to meet the reduced 
demands of its customers and has experienced 
a satisfactory year of trading. Every effort 
has been made by the company to keep fully 
abreast of all technical developments with 
the object of ensuring the introduction of its 
products. into new fields. Much work has 
been done during the year towards the 
improvement and extension of essential plant, 
and this policy will be continued. 


The total volume of our export business 
during the past year has been surprisingly 
high in difficult circumstances. Various 
countries to which we are accustomed to 


_export have, during the period under review, : 
restricted their imports, but after the initial 


im of restriction’ programmes had passed 
or tote fared quite well, as the nature of 
our products normally exported is such that 


industrialised markets, or those in the pro- 
cess of industrialisation, need to include ovr 
type of materials in their programmes of 
permitted imports. While, therefore, our 
physical volume of goods exported has not 
been fully maintained, it was large in view 
of the difficulties under which it was obtained. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


This year your board recommend a final 
dividend of 20 per cent on the ordinary stock, 
making, with the interim dividend of § per 
cent already paid, a total distribution of 25 per 
cent for the year. This compares with a 
total of 20 per cent for the previous year. 
Your directors are very pleased to be able 
to make this recommendation as a result of 
slightly increased earnings, but in so doing 
they wish to point out that last year’s earn- 
ings very probably represent the peak likely 
to be reached in the current phase of your 
company’s development, and to add that, 
during the second half of the last financial 
year, warning signs became apparent that the 
current year may not be so good. 


As regards future ordinary dividends, your 
board must, however, always be guided solely 
by the facts when they have been ascer- 
tained, supplemented by their assessment of 
the need, at the material time, further to 
conserve cash resources and continue with 
the augmenting of the “reserve for the 
replacement of fixed assets.” That reserve, 
which, of course, is composed of profit 
retained in the business, constitutes, in so far 
as it is represented by cash and investments, 
our first and most readily available fund 
against the need, which otherwise must one 
day arise, to issue new capital on a substan- 
tial scale merely to replace wornout or 
obsolete fixed assets by new ones costing at 
least twice as much. » New capital for such 
a purpose is not an objective which attracts 
your board, but they are nevertheless satisfied 
that the forward policy of the company 
should and must continue, and available 
resources must be adequate to implement this 
policy. Retention in the business of a sub- 
stantial proportion of abnormally high earn- 
ings is, in the opinion of your directors, the 
most suitable way of ensuring this. 


As regards the “reserve for replacement 
of fixed assets” itself, which now stands at 
£5,750,000, we compute that the replacement 
cost of all our fixed assets, including mining 
properties, would at today’s price levels 
require more than £45 million. Towards this 
there is at present, in the business but not 
fully earmarked, an amount of £15,805,150, 
representing depreciation and amortisation 
charges over the years, and also the “ reserve 
for replacement of fixed assets” jtself at the 
above-mentioned figure of _£5,750,000, 
making a total of £21,555,150. Whilst’ 
obviously the full estimated cost of replacing 
all our fixed assets is not immediately 
required—replacement being a gradual pro- 
cess extending over a lengthy period—it will 
be apparent that, unless there is a substantial 
and permanent fall in present-day prices, we 
have still some distance to go before we can 
regard the reserve in question as completely. 
adequate. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Last year I advised you that your board 
anticipated the continuance of strong demand 
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in the year which ended an September 30th 
last, and this forecast has been fulfilled. Ag 
present it is not so easy to predict the 
happenings of the remainder of the current 
financial year as it was a year ago, but your 
directors feel that demand for our products 
is likely to remain strong, though at a level 
definitely below the peak figures of the past 
two years. There is, as yet, no indication 
that it will be possible to achieve cost reduc- 
tions as the result of the lower prices now 
prevailing for some raw materials, as such 
reductions, to the extent that they affect: us 
at all, are likely to be offset fully by ‘increases 
of other elements of cost. Briefly, therefore, 
one would anticipate a satisfactory current 
year’s trading, but on a lower level than that 
of the past two years. 

Long-term forecasting, I regret, is still 
impractical, due almost entirely to the dis- 
turbed international political and economic 
conditions. It is, however, net our custom 
to concern ourselves about political aspects 
of these conditions, save to the extent which 
is necesSary in order to enable our business 
to be efficiently operated. Subject td the 
maintenance of appropriate freedom of action, 
the policy of your board will continue to be 
to look forward with confidence, and to take 
all possible steps to develop and expand your 
undertaking just as though international 
politics and chaotic world economics were not 
sO uncertain as to constitute, as they do at 


present, threatening factors to industry of all 
kinds. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The. twenty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of ‘Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held on Monday, 
December 29, 1952, at 29, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the chairman) 
presided. 


The secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the ‘meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 


THE LATE SIR WILLIAM CLARK 


The chairman referred with regret to the 
death of an old friend’ and late director of 
the bank, Sir William Henry Clark, GCMG, 
KCSI. He said that after a career of quite 
exceptional distinction and variety in the 
public service Sir William had become a 
director of the bank in June, 1940, and 
retired from the board in 1950 due to increas- 
ing years and failing health. Mr Crossley 
also spoke of the great benefit which Sir 
William’s wide knowledge of affairs in many 
different parts of the Commonwealth had 
been to the bank, and said his former 
colleagues were deeply conscious of the loss 
of their friend. 


The chairman mentioned that one of the 
advisory local directors’.in Egypt, Mr 
Mohamed Abdel Khalek Hassouna, who 
had resigned his appointment earlier in the 
year on becomming a Minister, was now free 
and had rejoined our Alexandria local board. 

The chairman welcomed Mr B:>-F. Mac- 
dona, who was appointed a general manager 
last year but was absent on a visit to South 
Africa at the last annual meeting. 


The chairman also mentioned that Mr 
W. W. Milne, MC, who retired from the 


general management last year, and who was 


now a member of the London committee, had 
paid a recent visit to some of our principal 
branches in Egypt and all the branches m 
the Sudan, and Mr Crossley stressed again 
the great importance that is attached to visits 
of senior executives to our overseas territories, 


COMMONWEALTH FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


The chairman then referred to the recently 
announced plan to inaugurate a Common- 
wealth Finance Corporation. He welcomed 
the initiative now being taken and wished the 
Corporation the fullest measure of success. 
He mentioned that the bank’s own Develop- 
ment Corporation had gained some experience 
of the problems the new Corporation would 
have to face, but it would be quite unfair to 
draw comparisons because the bank was in 
an exceptionally favourable position for its 
Development Corporation to undertake such 
work. Mr Crossley also said that in any case 
no Corporation undertaking work of this kind 
could be expected to show spectacular 
developments, as it was essentially a matter 
that cannot be hurried. 


The chairman then moved the adoption of 
the report of the directors and the statement 
of accounts and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent on the “A” stock and on 
the amount paid up on the “ B” shares, less 
income tax at the standard rate of 9s. 6d. in 
the £ in each case. 

The motion was seconded by Mr A. C, 
Barnes, deputy chairman, and carried. 


THE RETIRING DIRECTORS 


The retiring directors, Mr Julian Stanley 
Crossley and Mr Alexander Ludovic Grant, 
were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr O. R. Hobson, 
seconded by Mr T. M. Bland, the auditors, 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., 
Price Waterhouse- and Co., Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co, and Cooper Bros. and Co., 
were reappointed. 


A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Sir Eric G. Machtig, GCMG, KCB, OBE, a 
director, and seconded by Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, Bart, was carried unanimously and 
responded to by Mr R. D. Smith, a general 
manager. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman for pre- 
siding at the meeting was proposed by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Knollys, KCMG, MBE, 
DFC, and’ was unanimously accorded. 


SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Singer 
Motors Limited was held on December 31st 
in London, Mr A. E. Hunt, chairman and 
rhanaging director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts show a profit before. taxa- 
tion of £174,037. The reduction is due 
entirely to increased costs with reduced sales, 
caused by the general conditions existing in 
the period (and still existing). 


In December, 1951, our labour costs—both 
production and overhead—were seriously in- 
creased by the general National Wages 
Award of Ils. per 44-hour week to all work- 
people, including pieceworkers, who were 
even then certainly not being underpaid, so 
far as we were concerned. x the following 
February the motor industry was advised of 
very much reduced home quotas, the small 
allocation in ‘our case—not being volume pro- 
ducers—being extremely serious. Then in 
March the restrictions on imports into 
Australia and New Zealand came into force. 
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The result. of the talks “between the 
engineering employers and the unions op 


the Application for another increase .) pay 


has: now been announced. It is an increase 
of 7s. 4d. per 44-hour week, from November 
10th, again to time workers and pieceworker; 


alike. The new amount will add 
already too high overall figure of costs 
motor car manufacture. 


I have, for quite a period, looked [; , 
real pronouncement on femunera: of 
workers. I remember seeing the rep f 
remark, “Everybody must work 
harder and a little longer—managem 
men,” but such and similar remarks do 
to the root of the situation. A retur 
principle of “A fair day’s work fo 
day’s pay ” is vital. 


The report was adopted, 


AGAR, CROSS & 
COMPANY 


SALES AGAIN™A RECORD 


DOUBLE TAXATION CRIPPLING 
OPERATIONS 


MR Y. C, FISHER ON THI 
PROSPECTS 


The forty-sixth annual general mectin 
Agar, Cross & Company, Limited, was held 
on December 31st at Armourers’ Hail, 81 
Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


Mr Val. C. Fisher, CA, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 


The following is a summary of his state- 
ment circulated to stockholders with the 
report and accounts, and which was taken 
as read. 


Trading for the year to June 30, 1952, has 
conformed to the pattern forecast a year ayo 
Sales for the year, in Argentine currency, 
were again an all time record, and although 
costs were substantially higher, the profit on 
trading increased by £124,566 to £805,201 
It has proved necessary to make addtional 
provisions totalling £116,446 in respect of 
Argentine sales tax, Argentine capital tax, 


The “free market ” rate of exchange used 
was 39.20 Argentine pesos to £1, compared 
with 39.42 last year. The net charge for 
exchange differences — £21,623 — compares 
with last year’s figure of £681,366, less 
transfer from exchange reserve of {25(),000, 
or £431,366. Taxation takes its toll to the 
extent of £338,640 (last year £174,866), and 
after allocating £119,450 to contingencies 
reserve, and providing for the preferred and 
second preferred dividends, there. remains 4 
surplus of £147,735 to be added to the 
balance from last year. 


, 
4 
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DOUBLE TAXATION BURDEN 


In terms of the 1951 Protocol to the Anglo- 
Argentine Trade and Payments Agreement, 
1949, financial remittances were reccived 
during the two years to June 30, 1952, ‘otal- 
ling some £1,283,987. Even this total has 
been ins 


modest balance for working capital. 
fore, it is your board’s great regret that unt 


further financial remittances are received they 


cannot recommend an. ordinary. stock divi- 
dend for the year to June 30, 1952. 


This bur of double taxation, while 
slightly iorated by uni relief, 8 
having a crippling effect on your comp.ny’ 
operations. € constant necessity to pr 
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een ient to meet Inland Revenue 
requirements, pay preferred, second preferred 
and stock dividends and provide a 

tere- 


ide and draw off cash to meet tax requir 
when the costs of replacing 
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hanvise are rising and operational costs 

ee ancadily om the mcrease, results in a per- 
tual shortage Of capital_and an inevitable 
Pe of business. This unhappy state 


estriciion OF ’ 

if affairs will continue UK taxation 
legislation is amended to bring it into line 
with modern conditions so that overseas 


traders may be helped and encouraged, not, 
gs at pre sent, restricted. 

‘our subsidiary company, Nielson and 
ees Limited, has shown a smal] profit 
for the year to June 30, 1952. Unfortunately, 
during the year, IMport restrictions were im- 
posed born in Australia and New Zealand, 
but development work is continuing and 
when conditions are easier, better results 
may be expected. 


rHE CURRENT YEAR 


Prospects for the current year cannot be 
considered as favourable. 


Argentina has experienced two years of 
severe drought and as a consequence of the 
lack of her traditional exports there is a 
serious shortage of the exchange.of the 
countries from which your company normally 
buys its merchandise. We have large con- 
signments held up &t suppliers’ works and 
overseas ports awaiting revalidation of import 
nd there is a great reluctance on 


licences 4 : 
Argentina's part to issue new import licences 
so that even if the out-turn the cereal 


crops is as large as is hoped the increase in 
Argentina’s foreign currency balance will 
come too late to enable your coinpany to 
receive in this year the benefit of the addi- 

































































































































af tional import licences which should be 
7 forthcoming 
While I cannot view the prospects of your 
company’s vear to June 30, 1953, with much 
‘00 HM optimism, nevertheless the tfesilience of 
Argentina and the other countries in which 
ate. we are trading is such that the furure holds 
the forth much better prospects than the im- 
ken mediate present. 

I tender the thanks of the board to the 
has managers and staffs of your company in 
ago London, Argentina and New York. 
ncy, 

“2 CHAIRMAN’S SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 
201. Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
onal said: I deeply regret to inform you that 
| of BM your director, Mr Charles Hendry, died on 
etc. BM the evening of December 8th. Mr Hendry 
used HH had been in failing health for some months 
ared HME Past and, as you know, was due to retire 
for fm from the board at this meeting and was not 
ares fae Seeking re-election. ? 
less Since writing my statement I have paid a 
000; TM brief flying visir’to Argentina and I am glad 
| (he Bi to say that as a result of the later information 
and Hii then obtained and observations made, it 
nc’ Bi would appear that a somewhat more opti- 
and Hi mistic view can be taken of the trading pros- 
ye pects for he company’s year to June 30, 1953. 
es I have been hoping that the terms of the 
195? Protocol to the Anglo-Argentine Trade 
and Payments Agreement 1949 would have 
been published by now, but unfortunately a 
oad lst minute hitch has arisen and we are still 
neal m the dark. 5 
ceived I fear that the new Protocol is not going to 
cotal- Mgeelp the ordinary stockholders, but I am glad 
| has fg be able to tell the preferred and second 
venue fgPlerred stockholders that arrangements 
erred ve been made to assure the payment, on 
ide 9 MM due date, of their dividends for at least 
here MME’ half vear to Jume 30, 1953. In these 
until Ply clanging conditions I cannot forecast 
i they } her. , : 
divi The report and accounts were unanimously 
— Rs, the other formal business 
while %% een transacted, the proceedin 
cf, SHR ™natcd with votes of thanks to the staffs 
pany’s « company in Lendon, Buenos Aires, 
) pro ork and subsidiaries and to the chair- 
quire M and directors. 


lacing 


RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


A MEMORABLE YEAR 


The nineteenth ordinary meeting of Raleigh 
Industries, Limited, will be held on January 
19th at the company’s offices, Sir Harold 
Bowden, Bt., GBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


The accounts placed before you reflect the 
results of the period ended July 31, 1952. 


Production and sales have created another 
record in the history of the company. Profits, 
on the other hand, are less by some £231,108 
as compared with last year and amount to 
£1,329,076 before charging taxation. I would 
point out, however, that owing to the change 
in the date of our financial year end the period 
covered by the accounts is only 49 weeks, so 
that on a comparative basis the reduction in 
our profits is approximately £150,000. 


Faced as we have been with increasing 
costs, which during the first six months of the 
period we absorbed without any increase in 
the selling price of our products, a reduction 
in our profits was anticipated. This policy we 
deliberately adopted in order that we might 
Maintain our position in the markets of the 
world. Later in the year, however, we found 
that we could no longer absorb these 
increased costs if we were to continue to 
operate on an economic basis, and .we were 
therefore forced to increase our prices. 


I must make it quite clear, however, that it 
is essential that a halt should be called to 
these rising costs if we are to maintain our 
position in the export field in the face of 
increasing world-wide competition. In fact 
the prices of our products should tend to fall 
rather than to rise, and this ‘can only be 
achieved if there is a fall in costs. 


The past year has been one of outstanding 
achievement in the history of the company. 
In. March; Mr George Wilson, our deputy 
chairman and managing director, officially 
opened the new factory at Vereeniging in 
South Africa, an enterprise of which we have 
every reason to be proud. 


In June, Mr Wilson, in company with Mr 
Clarkson, our works director, attended the 
opening of the factory of our associate com- 
pany, Sen-Raleigh Industries. of India, 
Limited, at Asansol, near Calcutta. 


Both these factories are among the most 
modern and up to date of their type in the 
world. Production from the South African 
factory has already exceeded its target, and 
the quality of the products has been widely 
applauded. In India production is mounting 
steadily, and here again the company is 
receiving excellent support from its dealers. 


Thé outstanding event of the year, and, 
indeed, of the company’s entire history, was 
the opening by His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh in November last of the com- 
pany’s new 10-acre factory. At this most 
successful and happy ceremony, before an 
assembly of 8,500 employees and guests, in- 
cluding many of the company’s principal 
dealers, shippers and foreign representatives, 
His Royal Highness paid a warm and generous 
tribute to the work of the company and con- 
gratulated it upon the fine contribution its 
export drive was making to the national 
economy. The Duke had a wonderful recep- 
tion during his tour of the works and his 
address proved a tonic to us all. 


In the home market supplies are still 
restricted, but I am looking forward to the 
time in the not too distant future when, with 
the increased production available from our 
new factory, we shall be in a position ade- 
quately to cater for the needs of this most 


important side of our business. 
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TOLEDO WOODHEAD 
SPRINGS . 


IMPROVED RESULTS 
RECORD EXPORT TURNOVER 


_ The adjourned 14th. annual general meet- 
ing of Toledo Woodhead Springs, Limited, 
was held on December 30th, at Reliance 
Works, Aycliffe, near Darlington, Mr Frank 
Woodhead, the chairman? presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I think you will agree that the results for 
the financial year ended on August 31st last 
are satisfactory, showing a marked improve- 
ment over the previous year, the trading profit 
increasing from £70,192 to £93,441. This is 
due mainly to the increased turnover com- 
pared with the previous year. Therefore 
your directors feel that the capital investment 
in an additional factory at Darlington has 
been justified. 


I would again like to thank the majority 
of our suppliers of raw materials and com- 
ponents for their help in these difficult times. 
Successful trading depends on a steady flow 
of material in production which, in turn, can 
only be maintained if there is a satisfactory 
bank of raw material on which to draw. 


BALANCE SH“ET ITEMS 


The balance sheet shows an increase in 
fixed assets of £15,476, most of which con- 
sists of additions’ to plant. The excess of 
current assets over current liabilities has 
improved during the year by £20,136 and the 
stock position at the end of the year was 
most encouraging, 


A new item appears on the balance sheet 
this year—namely, investment in a subsidiary 
company styled “Toledo Woodhead (Shef- 
field) Limited.” The development of this 
company is at present under consideration, 
parucularly with reference to export trade. 


Your directors consider it advisable to 
increase the amounts of general and contin- 
gencies reserves and transfers of £10,000 and 
£5,000, respectively, have been made, 


These profits would seem to justify an 
increase in dividends, which naturally your 
board would have pleasure in recommending. 
The heavy incidence -of excess profits levy 
makes such an increase impossible; what 
seems. to me to be more serious, however, ‘s 
that this taxation not only renders it difficult 
for the company to maintain adequate liquid 
assets for the flow of production, bur also 
hampers us in keeping up our high standards 
of modern methods of manufacture, and 
consequently has a tendency to restrict further 
expansion. 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS 


The export turnover has been<a record in 
the history of the company, particularly in 
the dollar area, and the export orders -on hand 
are most satisfactory. The prospects of home 
business also are encouraging, with a full 
order book extending over a greater range of 
products than ever before. 


The trading results for the new financial 
year to date are far mote satisfactory than in 
any earlier comparable period. 


The improved results reflect the loyal 


support and co-operation not only of our’ 


previous staff and workpeople, but also of 
those members who have joined us more 
recently, Once again I have great pleasure in 
acknowledging the excellent team spirit which 
exists throughout the organisation. 

The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 20 per cent approved. 
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MOUNT ISA MINES 
MR J. KRUTISCHNITT’S SURVEY 


The twentieth ‘Ordinary annual general 
meeting of Mount Isa Mines, Limited, was 
held un December 8th, in Brisbane. 


Mr J. Kruttschnitt (chairman of the com- 
pany) presided, and, in the course of his 
speech, said: — 


The year ended June 30, 1952, was a very 
profitable one for ‘your company. Prices for 
metals wete extremely high, and production 
rate was good. The profit for the year under 
review amounted to £2,179,758, compared 
with £1,360,842 for the previous year, and 
was struck after providing £111,568 for 
interest on debentures, £800,000. deprecia- 
tion on buildings, plant and machinery, 
£2,169,066 lead bonus paid to employees as 
awarded by the Industrial Court of Queens- 
land, and. £2,135,282 provision for income 
tax. The increase in profit is due.#o increased 
production, increased prices realised for 
metals throughout the year, and improved 
rate of shipment of zinc concentrates. 


THE DIVIDEND 


There has appeared in the press some 
comment by financial editors on the grounds 
that a greater distribution of profits should 
have been made. The information revealed 
in the report of the directors suggests that 
such comment was not the result of reason- 
able or careful analysis of the facts presented. 
The principal features affecting the recom- 
mendation of the final dividend were (1) the 
appropriation of £1 million for completion 
of the copper plant, general capital expendi- 
ture,* mine development, etc., and (2) the 
opening of the London Metal Exchange on 
October Ist following the release of control 
of lead market and price by the UK Minis- 
try for Supply. As explained, this change in 
marketing its lead production will require 
the company to borrow substantial sums in 
the form of working capital to finance opera- 
ting costs for the period intervening between 
the time of production of silver-lead bullion 
and the date of sale of the refined products. 
It will become necessary to provide similar 
means of finance in connection with copper 
production. This period varies from five to 
six months. ‘To assist in the financial accom- 
medation such profits as were earned by the 
Mining Trust, Limited, and Britannia Lead 
Company, Limitéd, were retained in the 
business. 


Whereas it is true that provision for depre- 
ciation was increased over previous years, the 
policy in this regard was justified on the 
grounds of greatly increased cost of replac- 
ing existing plant and of providing 
more generously for obsolescence. Further- 
more, the sharp recession in metal prices 
dictated a conservative, outlook, and I feel 
confident that the stockholders, on reflection, 
will agree that the Board has acted in their 
best interests. 


During the year the basic wage was raised 
by £2 ls. per week to £11 7s. 5d. and there 
were very substantial increases in the price 
of all supplies and services. Consequently, 
the operating cost per ton of ore mined and 
treated, exclusive of the lead bonus, amounted 
to 91.9s. compared with 80.58s. for: the pre- 
vious year. 


Lead-zinc ore reserves were increased by 
353,340 tons to a total of 9,852,250 tons. 
The increase was recorded after giving effect 
to the ore mined during the period. There 


was an increase in the reserves of copper 
ore of 813,700 tons to a total of 3,765,350 
rons. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


SOUTH WESTERN — 
INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 


FURTHER EXPANSION. OF ACTIVITIES 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
South Western Industrial Corporation, 
Limited, was held on December 19th in 
London, Sir William Palmer, KBE, CB, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading profit of the group amounted 
to £493,420, to which is added other income 
of £249, making a total of £493,669. There 
is a-net profit, subject to taxation, of 
£405,845, as compared with £362,345 for 
the previous year. Taxation absorbs 
£243,635. The results, which the directors 
consider satisfactory, have enabled them to 
provide the preference stock dividend for the 
year and ordinary share dividends totalling 
10 per cent, and to carry forward in the 
consolidated balance sheet £50,752. 


The year under review has seen a further 
expansion of activities of your group of com- 
panies. 

The metal holloware side of our business 
had built up a large export trade spread over 
80 countries, but the temporary loss of such 
large markets as Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa was bound to affect the general 
position, and the sales, which would other- 
wise have shown a substantial increase, were 
about the same as those of the preceding 
year, Since the end of the financial year 
there has been a revival in these markets, 
but this improvement is partly offset by the 
recent increases in metal prices and wages 
and the trend, in common with other busi- 
nesses, towards a buyers’ instead of a sellers’ 
market. In this branch of your business 
the aluminium scarcity is passing away, and 
some new productions are planned for the 
coming year now that the raw material situa- 
tion is easier, 


Glow-Worm Boilers has expanded its pro- 
duction and sales of domestic cookers, oil 
fired and solid fuel ranges, domestic boilers, 
etc., and should benefit from the good 
demand for efficient solid fuel burning grates 
and ranges. With regard to the pottery group, 
in spite of the recession in trade, the results 
show an improvement over the previous year. 


CASH POSITION 


The record of your group during the 
financial year is one of expanding profits, 
notwithstanding the general recession in 
trade, but there was a recession during the 
last months of that year. There are now 
indications that in our industries this is 
being halted. This is in itself a good sign, 
but your directors feel they must draw your 
attention to another important: aspect of the 
group’s affairs. As can be seen from the 
consolidated balance sheet, the cash _ posi- 
tion of the group is less satisfactory. There 
are various reasons for this. The growth 
of the business itself is one cause as expand- 
ing trade requires more working capital. 


Your directors feel, therefore, that their 
duty to you must be to direct their efforts 
mainly to the strengthening of the cash posi- 
tion of the group, and they are sure that, in 
the present circumstances, this must take 
precedence over the expansion of your com- 
pany’s activities, and even over dividends. 
They are giving priority attention to the sub- 
ject, but the road will not be an easy one. 
You can be assured that your board will 
not be satisfied until it is abundantly clear 
that the shares of the corporation are a first- 
class investment from every point of view. 


The report was adopted. 
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J. BROCKHOUSE & CO. 


The fifty-fifth annual general meciing 
Brockhouse & Company, Limited, w, 
held on December 30th at West Bromwich, 
Mr J. L. Brockhouse, MA, chairman and 
managing. director, presiding. 

In the course of his speech the ch: irmay 
said: I am pleased to say, as indeed \: muy 
be obvious by the result, that most of ou 
companies had a very successful year, and 
included m these is our South African sub. 
sidiary, which has enjoyed a steady and profit. 
able year and is fast building a reputatiog 
for itself as one of the leading engincering 
companies in the Union. It is, I suppose, 
inevuable that, in a group of this size, aij 
the companies comprising the group are not 
uniformly successful. This year, however, 
very few of the companies and depariments 
failed to show a satisfactory result and | am 
optimistic enough to consider that in the 
future I shall be able to report further good 
progress in this. respect. 


Every chairman has spoken of the crippling 
burden of taxation imposed on Industrial 
Companies and this year this company has 
suffered from this burden to a very graye 
extent. 


It is impossible to finance adequately an 
expanding business out of profits under the 
present burden of taxation, and yet we ar 
being urged to increase production. The 
Government has to find ways and means of 
reducing expenditure in order to ease the 
burden of taxation and If am sure most of 
us who, are in contact with Government 
departments are of the opinion that substan- 
tial economies can be made in administration. 


I have every confidence in the future for 
the continued success of your company. 


The report was adopted. 


4 





JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS 


The annual general meeting of Joshu 
Hoyle & Sons, Limited, was held on 
December 30th at Bacup. Mr H. A. Enright 
(chairman and managing director), presiding, 

In his statement on the report the chair- 
man said: 

My statement deals with a year which wa 
almost entirely covered by a recession in tex- 
tile trade. After the first few months, 1 
period of short-time working ensued which 
continued until the end of the company’s 
financial year. In those circumstances, the 
directors feel that the results are gratifying. 
The reduction in turnover during the yea 
under review is attributable to anticipation by 
the public of a fall in prices, which resulted 
in a very substantial consumer resistance—4 
situation which was aggravated by restrictions 
on imports imposed on world markets, paf- 
ticularly in Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, three of our largest markets. 


The company has been able to withstand 
the fall in the values of stocks, as is evidenced 
by the results, without having to encroach 
upon the provisions spécifically made for this 
purpose out of previous years’ profits. 


The balance sheet of the group shows ! 
healthy position with net liquid resources 
£4,738,478. 


Recent months have brought considerable 
improvement in production but, as is inevit- 
able, we are still suffering some repercissio 
from the recession which we experienced fot 
most of the year under review. 

The report was adopted and the total divr 
dend and cash bonus of 15 per cent for i 
year was approved. 

At the subsequent extraordinary mecting 
proposals for decentralising the comp.ny! 
administration were approved. 
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BRITISH SUGAR 





CORPORATION LIMITED 
i A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 
sixteenth annual ordinary general 
; a of this company was held on m- 
eet, in London, Sir Alan Saunders, OBE 
‘ (the chairman), presiding. 
)- The following is am extract from the 
t address of the chairman for the year ended 
m fE March 31, 1952. 
iB The average yield of sugar beet grown in 


©, TR his country last season was 11.16 tons per 
il TM cre, a figure which has only once—and that 
; . 
ot HM as in the previous year—been exceeded. 
ty Whilst two record crops in succession is a 
ts notable achievement, it should not be thought 
@ TR that it is the result-of mere good fortune. 
he The yield of 11.16 tons is more than half-a- 
od ton per acre higher than the five-year average 
1947-51 of 10.59 tons, 


ng Indeed, this average itself is more than 
ul one ton per acre above the average for the 
as previous five years, Which was 9.45 tons. 
ve Thus there has been an increase in the aver- 


age crop yield of over 12 per cent in the com- 
an paratively short space. of five years, 


he This means that every acre of sugar beet 
are now produces a weekly 10 oz. ration of sugar 
‘he HB for a whole year for 12 more people than it 
af did five years ago, or, taken over the whole 
the HB crop, it represents a full year’s domestic 
of ration at the present level for nearly 5 million 
more people. 


Total beet deliveries to the factories last 
season were 4,533,512 tons, which was the 
for second highest tonnage handled in the 
history of the industry. 


I have also good news of the crop now 
being processed. Generally favourable 
weather allied to improved methods of culti- 


NS vation have again produced a good crop, 
which, according to pi pm estimates, will be 
hus ME 200ve the average of the past five years. 
ight MORE FARMERS UNDER CONTRACT 
ing, The total number of farmers under con- 
lait- Mi tact =with the corporation—41,210—is 
shghtly higher than that for the previous 
was fag *280n, when it was 40,890, The acreage on 
tex- MEE “Dich the crop was grown was 406,044, 
s, 2 Mang an average of 9.85 acres per grower. 
hich Our production of dried sugar beet pulp, 
sny's HB Which has a feeding value equivalent to that 
the Hi of oats, was 289,000 tons. This valuable feed 
ying, # Continues in great-demand by farmers and 
yeat (MM during the season it made its appearance to a 
n by MM limited extent in a novel form—as dried 
ulted HM sugar beet pulp blocks, the entire production 
e—a MBO which was sold out v soon after we 
tions HB anounced its availability. of its advan- 
par- Mm es is that it occupies half the space of pulp 


and #2 bags and it has the added attraction that 


rkets. MB" 18 cheaper. The production of molasses 
will was 181,000 tons. 

-nced (The average daily throughput of the 
roach ‘tories at 40,552 tons of beet per day was 
; this #*2ain a record for the corporation. 


In spite of the big increase in factory 
yws af™m™*Peed, improvements in plant and technical 
es of M#Perations resulted in a higher rate of extrac- 
ton and consequent avoidance of waste. The 
otal weight of sugar produced was~621,281 
‘ons, of which 358,755 tons were white and 
26 tons were raw. 


The conservation -of imported materials in 
¢ form of bags and other economies which 
} ouned by transporting raw sugar in bulk 
pave been proved by our experience over 
everal years, and this method of raw sugar 
stablichee — without doubt, now become 
a cd. A very large t e was again 
~4vered in this way to the wanes w 
“operation I gratefully acknowledge. 


Teport and accounts were adopted. 
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RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 
ESTATES 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on December 31st, in London. 


_Mr Es G. Estall (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, said: The combined crop from both 
estates for the year amounted to slightly less 
than 2 million Ib, which was 300,300 Ib 
less than the estimate made at the commence- 
ment of the year. 


The replanting programme embarked upon 
in 1948 has continued, and you will see tbat 
at present we have 799 acres of immature 
rubber, to which will be added in 1952/53 a 
further 55 acres. The selling price of all 
grades of rubber averaged 26.45d., per lb, 
compared with 34d. realised in the previous 
year. This company is not alone in experi- 
encing higher costs on the estates and there- 
fore an increase from 14.20d. per lb for the 
previous year to 19.8d. per Ib for the year 
under review is understandable. I would 


say, however, that this figure includes export . 


duty which amounted to 3.84d. per lb. 


Taxation calls for £28,667, and the pro- 
posed dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, for 
nearly £10,000 net, but we are able to carry 
forward £69,190, compared with £55,155 a 
year ago. 


I have to report that we have sold forward 
5 tons monthly January/June, 1953, at 251d. 
per Ib c.if. Our sales to date from July Ist 
last amount to 477,049 Ib at an average 
price of 21.58d. per lb gross, which figures 
include all grades and sales made locally. 
The crop to the end of November is 840,500 
Ib, against the estimate for this year of 
2,140,000 Ib. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER. ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROFIT 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 31st 
in London. 


Mr E. G. Estall, chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: The net profit for the 
year ended March 31, 1952, was no less than 
£82,866, which I am sure you will agree is 
very satisfactory in view of the adverse con- 
ditions prevailing during the latter part of 
the year. This is equal to a profit of 10.19d. 
per lb, of which taxation takes 5.26d., replant- 
ing and upkeep of immature areas 1.76d. and 
dividends 2.81d., leaving a carry forward of 
.36d. per Ib, so that in distributing a total 
of 12} per cent for the year the directors 
have distributed the maximum without 
delving into the carry forward balance. - 


The crop harvested for the year was a little 
aeppoimiia as we only harvested 1,952,500 
Ib against an estimate of 2,589,000 Ib, ie., 
a shortfall of no less than 636,500 Ib. This 
was due to several reasons. On Bekoh Estate 
there was a very poor yield, accentuated by 
absenteeism, difficulties of supervision due 
to the security situation, shortage of labour 
and upsets and tapping days lost by security 
operations. With regard to Coronation 
Estate, the shortage was largely due to absen- 
tecism, plus the spell of fear which hung over 
the estate since the ambush of the late 
manager in November, 1950. 

The overall situation in Malaya has 
improved very considerably, but no one 
should expect that the “ all-clear signal will 


be given in a matter of months: that would 
be just wishful thinking. 


The report was adopted. 


ALVIS LIMITED 


SPECIALISED PRODUCTS FOR THE 
SERVICES 


The thirtieth annual meeting was held at 
Coventry on December 31, 1952, when Mr 
. J. Parkes (chairman and managing 
director) presided. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the accounts for the 
year ended July 31, 1952: 


_The net trading profit amounts to 
£102,806. The total taxation provision 
amounts to £65,574; £5,000 is withdrawn 
from tax equalisation reserve*and with credits 
of £11,392 relating to prior years and 
£81,986 brought forward, there is a balance 
of £135 610. Dividends on the preference 
stock absorbed £3,938 ; your directors recom- 
mend thé transfer of £50,000 to general 
reserve, and a dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 7 per cent, less tax, leaving £59,622 to be 
carried forward. 


VEHICLE DIVISION 


Our three-litre car, with its appeal to 
motorists who require high performance, 
with medium-size coachwork, is attracting 
orders from the United States, Canada and 
other overseas markets. The almost com- 
plete closure of the Australian market during 
the course of the year was a major factor 
in reducing exports, while several other 
countries enforced price ceilings which were 
particularly disadvantageous to the higher- 
priced range of vehicles. 


There is now a marked reduction in orders 
for the home market, which is likely to 
prevail until an authoritative announcement 
is made respecting purchase tax. It is 
inevitable in the present stage of our internal 
economy that the continuance of a 663 per 
cent rate can act only as a deterrent to pro- 
gress in an industry where costs continue to 
rise. 

In my last statement mention was made of 
a specialised armoured fighting vehiele, and 
I am able to say that deliveries have been 
taking place for some time. Its performance 
has been the subject of very favourable com- 
ment by staff officers of the Army and tech- 
nical officers of the Ministry of Supply. 


AERO ENGINE DIVISION 


Production of the 550-h.p. Leonides aero 
engine is being steadily increased to meet 
the programme of the Ministry of Supply 
and commercial customers. 


Your company, having succeeded in estab- 
lishing the nine-cylinder Leonides, has been 
entrusted with a design and development con- 
tract for a two-row 14-cylinder radial engine 
of 800/900 h.p., to be known as the Leonides 
Major. 


Despite the great successes achieved in the 
field of gas turbines, which have made 
sible advances in flight tha: could not - 
wise have been obtained, it should be 
recognised that this type of power unit shows 
its greatest advantages at high speeds and 
high altitudes, and any reduction in either 
of which involves .penalties. For these and 
other reasons there are strong arguments for 
continuing the use of the piston engine in 
many civil and military operations taking 
place at lower altitudes and moderate speeds. 

It is some years since any new 800/900- 
h.p. piston engines have been designed, and 
your organisation has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to give users the benefit of considerable 
technical advances. 


For some time to come, rearmament work, 
principally in the form of contracts for 
armoured fighting vehicles and aero engines, 
will constitute the greater part of the com- 
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pany’s turnover. We are engaged upon pro- 
ducts designed and produced by our own 
engineering staff in ollaberation with 
Ministry of Supply technicians, and they are 
outstanding in their particular fields. 


In April last your board was strengthened 
by the addition of Mr H. J. Nixon, MIPE, 
who was at that time appointed works direc- 
tor.. He has had an extensive experience of 
high-grade production engineering, both in 
the USA and Great Britain, and I regard 
him as a most valuable addition to the 
strength of the organisation. ; 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the retiring directors, Mr H. J. 
Nixon and Mr R. W. Rutledge, were 
re-elected, and the directors were authorised 
to fix the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company 
and Messrs E. T. Peirson and Sons. The 
proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors, staff and 
workpeople. 


At an extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, a resolution increasing the borrow- 
ing powers of the directors to {1,400,000 was 
approved. 





McDOUGALLS TRUST 
LIMITED 


MR KENNETH MOORP’S REVIEW 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
McDougalls Trust Limited, was held on 
December 31st at Thames House, Queen 
Street Place, London, E.C.4, 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore (the chairman) 
who presided, said : 


When we last met, exactly a year ago today, 
I reminded you that our milling operations 
were still under the system of Government 
control originally devised and imposed for 
war -conditions and that the trammels in 
which we had been enmeshed for more than 
12 years continued unabated and virtually 
unchanged. 


The same remarks apply -to the year 
covered by the accounts and report which 
are before you today and the results shown 
have, therefore, been achieved under condi- 
tions very similar to those of the previous 
year. 

I should mention, however, that the pro- 
duction and sales of McDougails Self-Raising 
Flour advanced once again, to a new record 
level, but rising costs under all heads—wages, 
ingredients, packaging materials, distribution 
and the rest—still further reduced our margin 
of profit per unit of sale. Thus it was only 
through increased trade and the fact that our 
subsidiaries had a good year, that our group 
profits were more or less maintained. 


At the moment the whole network of con- 
trols continues in full force, aggravated by a 
scheme imposed on the milling industry as 
from November 23, , 1952, restricting 
deliveries of flour to their average level in 
the previous control year. However, the 
darkest moment is traditionally before the 
dawn, and, as you will have gathered 
from what has appeared in the Press, 
it looks as if the dawn of de-control is not 
far away. 


If this materialises it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, in due course, we shall find our- 
selves for the first time for some 14 years 
free to buy wheat of our own choice—homé- 
grown or imported—at a price negotiated. by 
the usual commercial processes ; free to mill 
flour to our own high standards of quality ; 
free to sell our product at whatever price it 


commands in open competition ; in. short, 


free to conduct our business according to our 
own experience and judgment instead of by 
reference to rules and regulations more 


appropriate to the siege economy of total 
war. 


I need hardly say that we shall feel, at 
first, like cage birds released and un- 
accustomed to scratching for a living. Some 
of us, however, were wild birds before we 
found ourselves in the aviary named control 
and I hope we shall remember enough to 
teach the younger birds who have known 
nothing kut aviary life, how to fend for them- 
selves. 


In fact, we look forward with pleasure to 
the apparent prospect of freedom and, though 
the transition stage may be painful and 
troublesome, we shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity for progress and development which it, 
will afford. 


The whole matter 
in the aif at the mc 
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many prot likely 
deed, the whole flou 
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HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of Hills (West Bromwich) Limited was held 
on December 30th at West Bromwich, Mr 
Manley Cooper (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement: The accounts again 
show a continuing improvement over the 
previous year, a satisfactory result in the light 
of current trading difficulties. 


_The balance on trading account of 
£141,865 shows an increase on the previous 
year’s balance of £15,475. The profit before 
taxation is £73,257, against £65,933. The 
charge for taxation has been increased by 
an amount of £9,781. Much has already 
rightly been said about the destructive drain 
on cash resources of the present level of 
taxation, and these figures are just one more 
example of that crippling fact. 


The difficulties with regard to the supply 
of steel have continued. Despite this the 
home trade has shown a satisfactory increase 


in turnover and profits, 
The company, with its ‘standardised 
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method of Presweid Building Construction 
has now made an outstanding atribys: oe 
towards education. [Includin» fini Ae | 
schools already in occupation, th... in cours pruay 
of construction mow on the draw vor tl 
board, your company has pri ided a nad 
3 million square feet of floor area ind 129,99 NE > 
child places since midsummer of !948. ge 
Continual progress and devel ment hy. 
taken place during the ‘year on ‘vulti-storey ECT! 
construction for secondary schoo. and it sme" 
anticipated that this programme «|! continyg! Sie 
at its present magnitude for sever! year he L 
We have this year entered the indus aie, 
field for the“first time, and cusiomers ysiggllinpoll 
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in some other trades is a matter for 
congratulation. * 

The bakery group has again show! 
improvement, but once more the summer 
quarter proved disappointing. We have 
obtained two new shops during the year and 
these have assisted to increase both turnovet 
and profits. 


If conditions do not appreciably chang 
from those now existing, we can look forward 
with some confidence to the maintcnince, 
not the improvement, of our busin<ss. 


The report was adopted. 
cei eet 
Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than W ednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to: re, 

The Reporting Manager, 

The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.\V.1 
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pany’s turnover. We are engaged upon pro- 
ducts designed and produced by our own 
engineering staff in collaberation with 
Ministry of Supply technicians, and they are 
outstanding in their particular fields. 


In April last your board was strengthened 
by the addition of Mr H. J. Nixon, MIPE, 
who was at that time appointed works direc- 
tor. He has had an extensive experience of 
high-grade production engineering, both in 
the USA and Great Britain, and I regard 
him as a most valuable addition to t 
strength of the organisation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the retiring. directors, Mr H. 
Nixon and Mr R. W. Rutledge, were 
re-elected, and the directors were authorised 
to fix the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Price, Waterhouse and Company 
and Messrs E, T. Peirson and Sons. The 
proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors, staff and 
workpeople. 


At an extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, a resolution increasing the borrow- 
ing powers of the directors to {1,400,000 was 
approved. 


McDOUGALLS TRUST 
LIMITED 


MR KENNETH MOORP’S REVIEW 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
McDougalls Trust Limited, was held on 
December 3list at Thames House, Queen 
Street Place, London, E.C.4. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore (the chairman) 
who presided, said : 


When we last met, exactly a year ago today, 
I reminded you that our milling operations 
were still under the system of Government 
control originally devised and imposed for 
war. conditions and that the trammels in 
which we had been enmeshed for more than 
12 years continued unabated and virtually 
unchanged. 


The same remarks apply «to the year 
covered by the accounts and report which 
are before you today and the results shown 
have, therefore, been achieved under condi- 
tions very similar to those of the previous 
year. 

I should mention, however, that the pro- 
duction and sales of McDougalls Self-Raising 
Flour advanced once again, to a new record 
level, but rising costs under all heads—wages, 
ingredients, packaging materials, distribution 
and the rest—still further reduced our margin 
of profit per unit of sale. Thus it was only 
through increased trade and the fact that our 
subsidiaries had a good year, that our group 
profits were more or less maintained. 


At the moment the whole network of con- 
trols continues in full force, aggravated by a 
scheme. imposed on the milling industry as 
from November ~ 23, . 1952, restricting 
deliveries of flour to their average level in 
the previous control year. However, the 
darkest moment is traditionally before the 
dawn, and, as you will have gathered 
from what has appeared in the Press, 
it looks as if the dawn of de-control is not 
far away. 


tf this materialises it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, in due course, we shall find. our- 
selves for the first time for some 14 years 
free to buy wheat of our own choice—homé- 
grown or imported—at a price negotiated. by 
the usual commercial processes ; free to mill 
flour to our own high standards of quality ; 
free to sell our product at whatever price it 


commands in open competition ; in short, 


free to conduct our business according to our 
own experience and judgment instead of by 
reference to rules and regulations more 


appropriate to the siege economy of total 
war. ; 


I need hardly say that we shall feel, at 
first, like cage birds released and un- 
accustomed to scratching for a living. Some 
of us, however, were wild birds before we 
found ourselves in the aviary named control 
and I hope we shall remember enough to 
teach the younger birds who have known 
nothing “ aviary life, how to fend for them- 
selves. 


In fact, we look forward with pleasure to 
the apparent prospect of freedom and, though 
the transition stage may be painful and 
troublesome, we shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity for progress and development which it 
will afford. 


The whole matter is, however, so much 


in the air at the moment that it would be 


premature for me to enlarge today on the 
many problems likely to confront us and in- 
deed, the whole flour-milling industry. 


To return to the results of the past year, 
we are recommending a final dividend of 6 
per cent on the ordinary shares, making 10 
per cent for the year—the same rate as has 
been paid for the past fifteen years. If this 
is confirmed we shall have paid away out of 
last year’s profits £104,930 by way of divi- 
dends—preference, and ordinary—as com- 
pared with £220,022 paid or payable to the 
Exchequer by way of taxation. 


The broad effect of taxation on this vicious 
scale is that the wholesome process by which 
this business was built up——namely, by retain- 
ing in it year by year a substantial proportion 
of its profits—has been brought almost to a 
full-step, as witness the fact that we have 
only been able to add some £10,000 to our 
revenue reserves out of last year’s profits. 
The same considerations apply to industry in 
general, which is being debilitated and 
weakened by the fact that the State now 
takes, by way of taxation, roughly two-thirds 
of industrial profits. 


Quite apart from the purely selfish or 
domestic aspect of the matter, it goes without 
saying that this country’s future depends 
in the main on the virility of its industry. 
Let us hope that the Chancellor will do 
something to stop the rot before it is 
too late. 


In conclusion, I am sure you will wish to 
join with the directors in taking this opportu- 
nity of expressing our thanks to our staff 
and employees throughout the group for their 
contributior to the successful outcome of a 
strenuous and difficult year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of Hills (West Bromwich) Limited was held 
on December 30th at West Bromwich, Mr 
Manley Cooper (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his 
circulated statement: The accounts again 
show a continuing improvement over - the 
previous year, a satisfactory result in the light 
of current trading difficulties. 


The balance on trading account of 
£141,865 shows an increase on the previous 
year’s balance of £15,475. The profit -before 
taxation is £73,257, against £65,933. The 
charge for taxation has been increased by 
an amount of £9,781. Much has already 


rightly been said about the destructive drain - 
- on cash resources of the present level of 


taxation, and these figures are just one more 
example of that crippling fact. 

The difficulties with regard to the supply 
of steel have continued. 
home trade has shown a satisfactory increase 
in turnover and profits. 


The company, with its © standardised 


Despite this the. 
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method of Presweld Building Construction, 


has now made an contr: ution 
towards education. Including finished 
schools already in occupation, those in 51s. 
of construction and mow on the dr iwing 
board, your company has provided ove 
3 million square feet of floor area and |” ),(99 
child places since midsummer of 1948. 


Continual -progress and developmen hy; 
taken place during the ‘year on multi. <:orey 
construction for secondary schools, an: ir js 
anticipated that this programme will com inue 
at its present magnitude for several yer. 

We have this year entered the ind. striai 
field for the first time, and customers ising 
Presweld Construction include some noiable 
industrial companies. The prospects {.° the 
current year are not unfavourable. 

The report was adopted and the div dend 
of 124 per cent was approved. 





ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 
(LONDON), LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The fifth ordinary annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December 30th 
in London, Mr W. H. Martin (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
a qabeenent for the year ended September 

8, 1952: 


The trading profits from all our branches 


amounted to £J17,582 (£113,943). Depre- 
ciation of fixed assets and amortisation of 
leases amount to £17,322 (£17,057), leaving 
a net profit of £74,694 (£73,694). This sum 


has been appropriated as to £50,900 (/49,600) 
for taxation, £5,774 (£5,913) for the net 
preference dividend ; £14,451 (same) for the 
net ordinary dividend of 15 per cent, which 
it is proposed to pay for the year. 

Newspaper and Tobacco Group.—Sine 
my statement of a year ago we_have pur- 
chased, on the tobacco side, one new business 
and have opened a second. Both are doing 
well. We are following up strongly the 
possibilities of this form of developmen. We 
have secured a further site in the main shop- 
ping centre in a new estate. 


During the past twelve months the trade 
in the group has been satisfactory and our 
improvements in shop display have muain- 
tained and slightly increased our sales. 
The total branch profits for the  yeat 
of the group have advanced from {110,823 
to £112,079, which in a year of falling sales 
in some other trades is a matter for some 
congratulation. 


The . bakery group has again shown 
improvement, but once more the summer 
quarter proved disappointing. We lave 
obtained two new shops during the yea: and 
these have assisted to increase both turnover 
and profits. 


If conditions do not appreciably ch inge 
from those now existing, we can look forward 
with some confidence to the maintenan c, if 
not the improvement, of our business. 

The report was adopted. 


¥ 





Orders and copy for the msertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to: 
The Reporting Manager, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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DOMINION. ‘OF CANADA. 
my PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 
7 -o of preparing the Interest,:Warrants due March 1, 
ve ; will be Struck at the close of business on 
aftef which date the Stock will be transferred 


sg ECONO 


y-divides ¢ Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of 


da in A. D, HARPER, Manager, 
no Street, E.C.32. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
OTT] IN LAW. Applications are invited for the post 
ae Salary £1,100 x £50 to £1,300 per annum, accord- 
ind qualifications, with F.S.5.U. and children’s 
ib oportion of removal expenses. 
eee vho should be versed in the law of Scotland, will 
in marily for the teaching of International Law 
: ae e) and feventually) Comperative Law. 
Bert esis iid reach the Secretary to the University (from 
Oe Godane, pplication and conditions of appointment may be 
Sat vit than March 9, 1953. 
ear Aberdeen. W. S. ANGUS, Secretary. 
HUDSON’S BAY SCHOLARSHIPS 

aah aR ni invited fer two Stholarships to be awarded by 
| Appt atas ie Hudson's Bay Company Scholarship Fund for 
eade in Cana | 1953. The Scholarships are awarded to encourage 
“ag Per eaee ness administration, to contribute to the higher 
Snetame al ss executives and to strengthen the links between 
hisiness inities in Canada and the United Kingdom. 

The value of the Scholarships will be $1,800(Can.) per annum, plus 
taen trans! m expenses between the United Kingdom and 
snada, and the normal tenure will be one year, but in exceptional 
ace thie ma} xtended to two years, 
Tne Sehola are open to University Graduates, and candidates 
set be Britis vn subjects ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom who .e date of applying are Over 23 years of age and 
ave not passe 1 tneir 30th birthday. . a 

Candidates selected by a Committee sitting in London, 
nd no scholar will be elected without a personal interview. 

In exceptiona ises the Setection Committee may recommend 
wards to candidates who are not University Graduates but who, 
the opinion of the Committee, have other qualifications fitting 
hem for the kind of study for which the Scholarships are designed. 
“Full particulars and form of application, which should be submitted 
bot later than February 17, 1953, may be obtained on application 
, the Secretary, Hudson’s Bay Scholarships, Beaver House, Great 
rinity Lane. L ion, E.C,4, 

Beaver Hi E.C.4, January 1, 1953. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANT IN STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS — 











COURTAULDS LIMITED require for their head office in London 
m additional a tant to work mainly on the preparation and the 
hecking of cal material for economic reports for a.short 
riod up to March 31, 1958, starting tmmediately. Suitable for 
recent graduat for person with intermediate qualifications and 
nowledge of ics or economics. 
All applicat eiving full details of education and experience 
hould be addr: i to the Personnel Manager, Courtaulds Limited, 
6 St. Mart Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting the reference 
umber F.27 
YDUCATED under 25 years of age are required for posts 
4 as invest s in the Market Research Department of a large 
ympany of importance. ‘The minimum educational standard 
Higher § Certificate and preference is given to University 
raduates. Good health and ability to make contacts easily with 
kinds of peo) le are essential. Ability to drive a car is an advan- 
g. On app ment investigators will undergo a brief trainin 
riod at the pany'’s Head Office in the North of England, an 
subsequ xpected to reside in London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
f Glasgow. ‘‘hey must be prepared to travel fairly extensively 
om their re tive headquarters. Applications should give full 
las of education, degree or certificates held and dates taken, and 
resume of bu: 3s career to date, if applicable.—Box 141. 
ERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. ADVISERS required by Ministry 
of Labour and National Service in Manchester, Leeds and Read- 
BB. Should onsiderable industrial experience as whole-time 
rsonne ind able to advise firms on personne! policy and 
ave wide | ige of problems and modern techniques of personnel 
Bnagement, iry, Manchester and Leeds, £975.18-£1,172.9 (men) : 
pa.2-£1,033, 2 nen), Reading, £954.2+-£1.141.11 (mén); £799.18- 
012.2 (won Starting salary according to qualification and 
perience, are not pensionable.—Write, giving age, full 
tails of q tions and experience, to London Appointments 
eer sO, Ta “k Square, London, W.C.1. Reference E.B.1309, 
; Jan uary 3. No original testimonials should be sent. 
\ 59 he orition as Secretary Accountant is open to suitably 
qualifted experienced person, aged 32-to 37, with a rapidly 
aMMding npany in the fine chemical field. Applications will be 
fed in st nfidence and should give full details of education 
s sareer t e.—Box. 136. 
PE REORATE ) ACCOUNTANT, 34, with 16 years’ exceptional 
lion een “' Hnancial and cost accounting, auditing and adminis- 
ee Both e and overseas, is interested to obtain a position in 
merce. Industry or Profession which is remunerative, responsible 
ily Available for imterview in London,—Box 140, 
5 anal STUDENT, working for Part I, age not exceeding 
the Mena... for Actuariab Department.—Applications in: writing 


urance & and Actuary, Medical Sickness Annuity and: Life 
fe Sovlety Limited, 7 Cavendish Square, W.1.  - 


- 


This London University degree, open to. all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 


f Cc tional and welfare work. It is necessary only to Ss 
R e three examinations. anne ae Feuntes i _e 
prepare . Reasona ‘ 
N inatalnonen, "Ser ase Econ. (Final en eens 
4 > D. . 5 wht ay e 
ECO of ree OT buadien, Dope. PIS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 





mted in Great Britai 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, 





eens tee neem enn tne enter etem 


by St. CLEMENTS PREss, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue 
> i. * 


Market Information 


Consult our Foreign Business Department for information 

on markets, sources of supply and other vital matters 

affecting trade with Canada, Central and South America 
and the West Indies. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 B. Strath, Mer. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA, ) Over 770 branches in 


Head Office, Montreal Canada, the West Indies, 
Offices in New York & Paris J Central&South America 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability, 


RADUATE IN ECONOMICS with 1-2 years’ experience required 

for general duties in Department of Economics by International 
Wool Secretariat. Qualifications must include ability to write clearly 
and concisely. Salary, according to qualifications, from £450 per 
annum, with superannuation benefits.—Apply in writing giving full 
details of qualifications and experience to the Secretary, Totormetional 
Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
marking cover ‘‘ Confidential.”’ 


aa interesting post exists for intelligent woman (28-35) 
to act as Sales Planning Assistant to Managing Director of two 
small but growing companies. Work requires use of considerable 
initiative in finding sales outlets, directing salesmen, writing sales 
letters, etc., under director's guidance. Good typing necessary, 
shorthand an advantage, enthusiasm and perseverance essential. 
Working conditions jus} tolerable, but a happy team. Give details of 
career.—-Box 142. 
y TILL 1953 be your year of progress?—Pelmanism will bring out 
your latent taients; will eliminate your difficulties and strengthen 
and develop qualities of the utmost value in every walk of life. 
Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of H.M. Forces.— 
Write for a free copy of “ The Science of Success,” which fully 
describes the Course, Pelman Institute, 87 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


ECONOM ‘ CS — Postal Tuition 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of L open to all without residence or attendance at lectures. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified specialist Tutors. 
Moderate fees; instalments. SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available ia 
Economics, Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 


%& PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 





TT I RL ETE ET SR ra BF aM I mS | 
Bee ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY require INFORMATION 

OFFICER in the Publie Relations Branch at Headquarters in 
London. Desirable qualifications include Economics degree or com- 
parable qualification; ability to write clear, simple English; experi- 
ence of administration and of information work, including collection, 
classification and indexing of material, and preparation of informa- 
tion papers and abstracts. Salary within N.J.C. Grade 4, £610-£672. 
Pension scheme.—Applications, giving age, experience, present post 
and salary, and two referees, to D. Moffat, Director of Establish- 
ments, Winsley Street, London, W.1. Quote Ref. AE/303/E. Closing 
date January 15, 1953. 


THE ELECTRICAL ALLOY 
DATA BOOK 


A copy sent on request 





BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY LTD 


MANCHESTER 15 


The greatest name in electrical resistance 








ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, Ltn, 
Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2¢.—Seturdayy-January 3, 1953. 
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ZLAING: 


Sundials have been in use since early times — even 


ancient Egypt had a kind of shadow clock. This 






Tablet Sundial designed to carry in the pocket is 
beautifully worked in brass and was made at 
Munich in the sixteenth century. Brass, an 


alloy of zinc and copper was much in favour 


of work, 
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ZINC of 99-99 +-%, purity with certain other metals added in small quantities, forms a resultant alloy. of high impact 
and tensile strength, also ductile and durable. This alloy is known as Mazak and is used for pressure die casting. 
Pressure diecastingis a process of producing castings by forcing molten metal under pressure into steel dies, thus hundreds 
of thousands of parts may be produced from one impression with little or no dimensional change. Complex pacts 
can be made at one operation and with the elimination of costly machining, the 
process is an extremely rapid one. This process produces numerous articles in every 
day use; motor car radiator grilles, carburettors, toys, kitchen equipment, office 


machinery and-articles as small as a zip fastener element. 


Such contributions to our creature comforts command at least our thanks to Zinc. 





fupeniar fuectine 


U.KCMEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 





Today, die cast gears are used 
extensively inclock mechanis™. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED + 37 DOVER STREET - LONDON - W.I 





